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granted a franchise over Eighth avenue, two miles to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad sho The company 
will at once extend its lines over the street named. 


London, Ont.—The London Street Railway Co. will 
extend its line to Pottersburgh at a cost of $10,000. 


Lyons, N. Y¥.--The Lyons & Sodus Bay Electric 
Rai road has applied to the Board of Trustees at Wayne 
for consent to build an electric road through some of 


the principal streets of Wayne. The incorporators in- 
os eG. W. Knowles, William 8S. Gavitt and Daniel 
oran. 


MeDonald, Pa.—The Carnegie, McDorald & Canons- 
burg Electric Street Railroad will connect Carnegie with 
Walker's Mills, Greggs. Oakdale and McDonald, making 
in als a line 16 miles in eogth. The rigbt of way and 
subscriptions to the capital stock are now being secured 


McKeesport, Pa.—The McKeesport, Monongahela & 
Finleyville Street Railway Co. waschartered at Harris- 
burgh on May 20 with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
line is to run along the river road near Dravosburg, 
through Miffin and Jefferson townships to Monongahela 
borough, witha branch to Finleyville. President, J. 1. 
es directors, J. L. Moore, M. N. Bunting and 
others. 


Neptune City, N. J.— The Atlantic Coast Electric 
Railway Co. has made —. to the Borough 
Council for a franchise to build a road through Main 
street in Neptune City, the new line to parallel the track 
of the Ocean Grove & Belmar electric road. The mat- 
ter will be considered June 2, when favorable action 
will probably be taken. 


Pittsburgh.—The West End, Mt. Washington & 
Bankville Street Railway Co., of Pittsburgh, was char- 
tered May 20 with a capital of $12,000. The line will be- 
gin at a point on Woodbine avenue and run to Virginia 
avenue and Kearsage street. President, John C. Reilly: 
directors, T. S. Bigelow, W. J. Burns, E. 3S. Reilly and 
others. 


Portsmouth, Va.—The White-Crosby Co., Baltimore 
Md., have received the contract for laying the tracks an 
for the overhead work of three miles of street railroad 
for the Portsmouth & Port Norfolk Electric Railway 
Co, at Portsmouth, Va, Girder rails, 90-lb., will be 
used in one mile of thetrack, and T rails in the other 
two miles. 


Salem, Mass.—The Lynn & Boston Railroad Co. will 
rebuild the old horse car line from Hamilton to Asbury 
Grove, a distance of one mile. 


Saratoga, N. Y.—The Saratoga Traction Co. was in- 
corpora’ May 20 to build a street surface road 24 
miles long from Broadway and Congress street to the 
Vichy Spring. Directors, R. B. Smith, Hackensack 
N. J: Charles G. Farwell, Boston: Charles H. Davis, 
New York; T. F Hamilton, Saratoga, and others. 

The Saratoga Lake Railroad Co. was incorporated May 
20 with a capital of $150,000 to build an electric road 
from Broadway and West Congress street in Saratoga 
to Moon’s Corners on the west side of Saratoga Lake. 
Directors, RK. B. Smith, Hackensack, N.+J; A. B. 
Thatcher, W. J. Worcester and others of New York, and 
Edwin Woodling, Cranford, N. J. 


Schaylkili Haven, Pa.—The extension of the electric 
road to Schuylkill Haven, via the Pottsville & Reading 
Railway Co., is being pushed. Only the piers, abut- 
ments and bridges will be constructed by contract, the 
company doing the other work. 

Scranton, Pa.—An ordinance has been introduced 


in Council granting franchises to the Scranton Traction 
Company to extend their tracks on the West Side. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS, 





Atiantic & Pacific.—The transfer of the Western 
Division, which extends from Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction, N. Mex., to The Needles, Cal., 565 miles, to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, is expected to be made 
June 30. The sale was made on May 8, and has been con- 
firmed by all the courts. A new company will be formed, 
to which the property will be turned over by Aldace F. 
Walker, R.S. Hayes and Victor Morawetz, Purchasing 
Committee for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The earniog for March and for 
poe nine months ended March 31 have been reported as 
ollows: 








March: 1897. 1896. Ine. or Dec, 
Grosséarn........+ sooese $2,121,912 $1,916,268 I, $205,644 
Oper. Cxpen.........+6+ 1,644,752 1,327,289 1. 317,463 

Neteoarm .. ......005. $477,160 $588,979 D. $111,819 

Nine months: 

Gross @arn.........-.05+ $19,363,473 $18,005,221 I, $1,358 252 
Oper. expen...........+. 14.922,493 12,658,758 1, 2,263,735 
Mot GOFM.....00005 cece $4,440,980 $5,346,463 D. $95,483 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—On May 18 the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusett« a 
proved an issue of $561,000, 30 year 4 per cent. bonds 
dated July 15, 1897, $850,000 of which will be used to re- 
fund the present first mortgage 6 per cent. 20 year bonds 
of the company, which mature on the same date, the 
balance to be used in funding the floating debt. The 
Sneereny originally petitioned for an issue of $1,000,000 
bonds. ' 


Bostern Terminal Co.—The Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners gave authority to this company on May 17 to 
issue $6,00,000 fifty year currency 3%¢ per cent. bonds, 
dated Feb. 1, 1897, for the purpose of refunding $6,0v0,- 
000 83¢ per cent outstanding bonds which will become 
due Aug. 1, 1898. The new bonds will not be guaranteed 
by the Boston Terminal Co. against taxes, 


Chicago & Northern Pacific.—The first mortgage 
bondholders met in New York City May 20, and ratified 
the plan of reorganization, which provides for the 
organization of a new company to be known as the 
Chicago Terminal & Transfer Railroad Co., to acquire 
the property of this company and of the Chicago & 
Calumet Terminal, a belt line operated in connection 
with thiscompany. A synopsis of the plan was given in 
our issue of May 14. ’ 


Harriman & Northeastern.—Chancellor Lindsay, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., has appointed George W. Chandler 
Temporary Receiver of this road on petition of S W. 
Murray and the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. The 
road was soid under foreclosure July 22, 1895,.to E. A. 
Quintard, of New York City, as Trustee. Tbe actual 
purchasers, 25 in number. subscribed $6,000 each to 


make the payment, taking bonds in exchange on which 
two payments of interest are now in default. ‘The road 
is 22 miles long. running from Harriman Junction to 


Petros, Tenn., with a branch ‘from James Ferry to Iron 
Mines, Tenn., 7 miles. ; : 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The earnings 
cor see three months ended March 31 have been reported 
as follows: 

















1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earn.......... $4,742,177 $5,016,870 Dd. 104,693 
Oper. expen........ 2,930,9 3,182,514 D. 251,604 
Net varo.......... 1,811,267 1,864,356 dD, 089 
Other income....... . 83,010 ° eT D. a 108 
Total income..... $1,894,277 963,069 D. $68,792 
Charges............ 1,118,010 ETS  ¥ 14,297 
Surplus........... $776,267 $859,356 D. $83,039 


com on hand, $1,012,438. Profit and losssurplus, $11,- 
At especial meeting of the stockholders, held at 
Cleveland, O., May 20, authority was given for the pro- 
posed issue of $50,000,000 34¢ per cent§ goid bonds, pay- 
able June 1, 1997, for refunding purposes. All the 
property, franchises and income of the company will be 
mortgaged. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Arrangements 
have been made with Brown Bros. & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, to extend $1,842.500 of the gold bonds due Dec. 15, 
1897 (known as the ‘Gold Loan’’), for a term of 17 years 
from June 15, 1897. New 4 per cent. bonds will be issued 
to mature June 15, 1914, interest payable semi-annually. 
The Fidelity Insurance, Trust & Safe Deposit Co. is 
the mortgage trustee. The balance of the loan ($2,819, - 
QU) will be retired at maturity. 


Long Island.—The New York Legislature has passed 
(and the Governor has approved) the bill providing for 
the depressicn of the tracks of this company in Atlantic 
avenue, Brooklyn, but it contains a proviso that work 
shall not be begun until the Special Commission of seven 
members, which is to do the work on behalf of the city 
of Brooklyn, and of the railroad company, shall be sat- 
isfied that a double track railroad will be built under 
the East River to Maiden Lane, New York City. This 

roviso will, in all probability impose an indefinite de- 

ay. The share of the cost of tne Atlantic avecue im- 
provement to be borne by the city of Brooklyn is one- 
half, though not exceeding $1,250,000. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The earnings for April 
and for the five months ended April 80 were as foliows: 





April; 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec, 
PISS CATD.......0c00606 $1,554,313 $1.635,261 D. $80,948 
QOOE, CRIP sskcshiescecds 918,359 939.742 v= 21,383 

Net earn..... oh $635,951 $695,519 D. $59,6 

Ten Months: 

GORE CAFR... o.. cds ices -c0. $7,846,041 $8 226,656 D. $380,615 
Uper, OXZOD.. 0.00. veeess 4,522,038 4,891,194 D. 369,156 
POOR OAR. 5s cc0is since $3,324,003 $3,335,462 D. $11,459 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The 
earnings for April and for the four months ending April 
30 have been reported as follows: 











April: 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec. 
Gross earn.......... $1,057,655 $1,217,277 D. $159,622 
Oper. expen......... 802,137 S51,172 D. 49,035 

Net earn......... 255,518 $366,105 D. $110,587 
COUIOIN fos doses vives 273,868 271,173 1 2,693 

DOR ink dond cee $18,350 (surp ) $94,932 $113,282 

Four months: 

Gross earn...... .--- $4,380,195 $4,841.332 D. $460,837 
Oper. expen.... .... 3,422,419 3,832,917 D. 410.498 

Net earn........... $958,076 1,008,415 D. $50,339 
CRAPROG: ociccids seceee 1,088,147 1,096,452 D. 8,605 

TS RE ee $130,071 $88,737 I. $41,734 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Judges Sanborn and 
Thayer, of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
J.ouis, handed down an opinion on May 24 in regard to 
the leases of branch lines of this company. It was 
petitioned that the rental contracts be annulled because 
the branches did not yield enough to pay current ex- 
penses. The amount in question was $193,000, rent not 
having been paid since April 4, 1894. In the opinion of 
the Court the Receivers were liable for the rental, and 
were under obligations to carry out the contracts made 
by the company. The branch lines in questioa are the 
st. Louis, Salem & Arkansas, the Kansas City & South- 
western, the St. Louis, Kansas & Southwestern and the 
Kansas Midland. 


Southern.—The earnings for April and for the ten 
months ended April 30 were as follows: 








April: 1897. 1896. Inc, or Dec. 
ORR REED niivs  Avoccsoccveds $1,489,813 $1,403,199 I. $96,614 
Oper. OXPON.........ceeeeeee 1,699,988 1,084,190 J. 15,198 

Net earn........ theta $389 825 $319,009 ‘I. $70,816 
P. c. expen, tO carn.......... 73.8 77.2 

Ten months: 

Gross earn.............. .» + $16,172,047 $16,518,966 D. $346,919 
Oper. OXPeN.......... wees 10,944,673 11,328,172 D. 383,499 

WOM MIR cn nisaneas acess 0d $5,227.37 $5,190,794 I. $36,580 

P. c. expen, to earn.......... 67.6 68.5 


Wabash.—The earnings for April and for the ten 
months ending April 30 have been reported as follows: 








April: 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec, 
Gross earn és $878,253 $979,106 D. $100,853 
Oper, expen...........- 617,207 765,220 D. 148,013 

A Biases cnccces $261,046 $213,886 I. $47,160 

Ten months: 

Grogs CATN............5. $9,616,667 $10,662,439 D. $1,015,772 
Oper expen............. 6,691,148 7,509,430 D. 818,282 
Net earn........ ..05. $2,955,519 $3,153,008 D. $197,490 





Electric Railroad News. 


Bangor, Me.—The Baugor, Hampton & Winterport 
Railway Co. has not been offered for sale as reported. 
The money has been secured to build the road and a por- 
tion of it has been constructed, and it is expected to have 
the age in operation to Winterport within the next 10 
weeks. 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh, Allegheny & Man- 
chester Traction Co. has decided to make a new 5 per 
cent. mortgage of $250,000, but at present only $150,000 
of the bonds will be used, and these will take the place of 
the present mortgage covering the floating debt of $162,- 
000, which is now bearing interest at 6 per cent. The net 
earnings of the company for the year ending April 30 
were $155,000, against $126,000 in 1£96. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Homer Loring, of Newton, Mass., 
has been appointed Receiver of the ‘Union Street Rail: 


way Co. and of the Consolidated Street Railway Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich. : , , 


Westfield, Mass.—The Woronoco Street Railway Co. 
has been authorized by the State Railroad Commission 
to increase its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
its bonded debt from $35,000 to $70,000. The officers of 
the company state that extensions will probably be built 
at once in Union, Main, Noble and West Silver streets. 
They state, however, that the extension eastward toward 
Springfield will probably not be built this year. 


TRAFFIC, 











Traffic Notes. 


W.S. Gibbon & Son, of St. Louis, are building a boat 
that will draw 4 ft. 6in. of water, which they say they 
ga torun through between St. Louis and Vera Cruz, 

ex. 

The North Pacific Coast Railroad sells season tickets 
between San Rafael and San Francisco at a lower price 
for women than for men, the rate being $3 for the for- 
mer and $5 for the latter. A man who feels aggrieved 
at this discrimination has complained to the Railroad 
Commissioners. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia have sum- 
marily dismissed a petition for reductions in rates on 
general merchandise and on fertilizers, a brief statement 
being made to the effect that the Commissioners be- 
lieve the railroads are not now in a position to make a 
general reduction in rates. 

Reports that the Hocking Valley, the Ohio Central, 
and the Cleveland, Sandusky & Hocking lines have 
stocked up the Cincinnati scalpers with interchangeable 
mileage tickets have disturbed the other Central Pas- 
senger Association lines, and they threaten a boycott. 
Whether they will have the courage to doit remains to 
be seen, but they have served notice. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has reduced 
pao ne| rates between Cleveland and Painesville and 

leveland and Elyria to about 144 cents a mile, to com- 
pete with the electric roads. This low rate can be had 
only by buying 25 ridest once. however. A Cleveland 
papec says that the rate is a trifle lower than by the elec- 
tric line; and the speed is, of course, considerably better. 


A New York pee says that suburban passengers 
coming daily to that city bring their bicycles with oon 
because they can get free storage for the wheels in the 
ps be we Ragen in the city, whereas they cannot at the 
suburban stations where they board the trains. The 
facts, according to this claim, are that the passenger 
uses the bicycle from his house to the railroad station, 
and there would like.to get it stored free during the 
day.so as to have it available for the return trip at 
night, but that the railroads, in their narrow-minded 
stinginess, neglect to grant this inexpensive favor, and 
therefore brin soe themselves the larger burden of 
carrying the wheels to and from the city every day. 
With the beginning of the new time table, next Sun 
day, the New York Central will restore the 10 a. m. 
limited train from New York to Chicago, running it 
through in 24 hours, over the Michigan Central. ‘This 
train, taken off several years ago, formerly ran through 
in 25 hours and went over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. Since its discontinuaace sleeping-cars have 
been run from New York on the fast mail train, starting 
at 9:30 a. m. Eastbound, the new train will leave 
Chicago at 1 P: m. and reach New York the next day at 
2 o’clock, making the speed the same in both directions. 
The North Shore Limited, westbound, now leaving New 
York at 4:30 p. m., will start at 5 o’clock and will'be run 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern instead of 
the Michigan Central. The time of this train will also 
be shortened one hour, so that it will reach Chicago at 4 
p. m. The eastbound train over the Lake Shore will run 
the same as now, leaving Chicago at 5:30 p. m. and 
arriving in New York at 6:30 the following evening. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, May 26, 1897. 

Lines in the Central Passenger Association are con- 
sidering the idea of establishing a mlaete Daren, simi- 
lar to that created some time ago by the Western: roads. 
Commissioner Donald has drafted rules for such a 
bureau, providing that all existing forms of inter- 
changeable mileage tickets, excepting 5,000 mile, be with- 
drawn from sale. and that peginnias with June 1, under 
the direction of the Commissioner of the Central Pas- 
senger Association an interchangeable 1,000-mile ticket 
to be issued, to supersede all existing forms of 1,000 in- 
dividual or joint mileage tickets, including advertising 
tickets, and to be sold at $30 and limited to one year 
from date of sale. Each lineis to report weekly sales. 
Mileage strips to be turned in to Commissioner and he 
to refuod $10. Final action is tobe taken on the mat- 
ter June 3, 

The regular three-cornered fight between the Jake 
Michigan Car Ferry Company,the Lake Superior & Lake 
Michigan Transit Company, and the Chicago-St. Paul all- 
rail lines has begun, and will Goubtless rage with more 
or less fury until the close of navigation. The Lake Su- 
perior company announces the following rates to meet 
the tariff of the car ferry : 


2 3 4 5 6 
$3.2 $.15 $.13 $.12 $.10 


This tariff applies from Chicago to St. Paul and is 50 

r cent. less than the rates in effect when the season 

rst opened. 

Eastbound shipments from{ Chicago and Chicago 
Junctions to pcintsat and beyond the Western ter- 
mini of the trunk lines for the week ending May 20 
amounted to 49,104 tons, ascompared with 48,420tons the 
pencenne week. This statement includes 14,436 tons of 

rain, 3,740 tons of flour and 9,666 tons of provisions, 

ut not live stock. The following is the statement in 
detail for the two weeks: 






































WEEK ENDING | WEER 
May 20. May is. cad 
Roads. 
Tons. pc Tons, Pp. ¢. 
‘Baltimore & Ohio........... 4,659 9.5 3,427 71 
C., C., C. & St. Louis.. .-[ 5,188 10.5 2,987 6.2 
BND nichaceonvss sad 3,221 6.6 5,384 11.1 
Grand Trunk................ 3,167 64 3,674 7.6 
i 2 | a We eee 5,867 119 6,171 12.7 
i CREE ae? 9,059 18 4 8,478 175 
) ie Be OES 3,741 7.6 4,733 9.8 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.| 3,667 7.5 3,821 7.9 
Ft. Wayne& Chicago) 7,108 | 145 6,374 | 13.2 
Weiancenbacdlacbecws 3,482 7.1 3,371 6.9 
Ns ac svacesss vx onek 49,104 | 100.0 48,420 | 100.0 





Lake shipments last week were 87,893 tons. 
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Contributions. 





The Old Eye-3ars of the Rock Island Bridge. 





The Phenix Bridge Company, ) 
PHENIXVILLE, PA., May 26, 1897. § 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to your paper of May 14, containing an article 
upon the * Condition of the Material of an Old Bridge,” 
I beg to state that the explanation of Mr. Theodore 
Cooper in connection with a crystalline fracture of the 
heads of the old iron eye-bars, as shown when these bars 
were cut up, is no doubt the proper explanation. These 
old iron bars were not strained nearly to their elastic 
limit under the maximum load which it was possible to 
put upon the old Rock Island bridge, and I believe it is 
a well accepted fact that the structure of metal cannot 
be changed by the application of loads below the elastic 
limit. 

JNO. STERLING DEANS. 








English Railroad Employees, 


LONDON, May 12, 1897. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In my last letter I mentioned the question of fines, and 
I am glad now to be able to add that the South Eastern 
has abolished the system of fines altogether in all de- 
partments. The North Western has done the same 
thing with its locomotive staff, and I believe other com- 

panies also. 

' I mentioned likewise the question of pension funds. 
One of these, that of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Com- 
pany, has now been before Parliament. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants did its best to op- 
pose, tut was refused a hearing before the Committee to 
which the bill was referred. The Committee considered 
the matter very carefully, and determined to approve of 
the scheme, provided that employees were absolutely 
free to join or not as they thought fit, and that the sol- 
vency of the fund was secured beyond question by a 
Board of Trade audit. 

Although defeated on this point, there can be no ques- 
tion that the strength of the Amalgamated Society has 
been greatly increased by the events of the last few 
months. Something like 18,000 new members have joined 
since the beginning of the current year, and several 
companies are being hard pressed by the society at the 
the pre-ent moment. There is, however, little fear of a 
further outbreak of actual hostilities. 

One effect of the agitation for shorter hours of work 
has just been shown in a notice, signed by all the great 
companies having termini in London to the effect that 
henceforward they will collect no goods from their cus 
tomers after 6 p. m. on the first five days of the business 
week and 8 p. m. on Saturdays. 

The course of events on the North Eastern since the 
strike has been fall of interest. On March 12, the direc- 
tors met a body of delegates from their staff and replied to 
their demands with a long and carefully drawn minute. 
This minute stated that the men’s demands would 
imply an additional expenditure of no less than £380, 
0CO per annum, and that this was quite out of the ques- 
tion; that the wages paid by the company were fully 
equal to, if not above, the average wages current in the 
district for similar work; that on the present terms 
there were always many more applications for employ- 
ment than there were places available; and the directors 
therefore were not prepared to make any further conces_ 
sions, but they would agree to refer the matter to arbi- 
tration, subject to the proviso that arbitration should be 


limited to questions of wages and hours. ‘The directors 
are not prepared to refer arbitration any question af- 
fecting the discipline and control of the staff.” Fur- 
ther, the proposal that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work for the locomotive staff was, said the 
minute, entirely inadmissible. The directors had the 
less hesitation in standing firm on this latter point, as it 
was clearly manifest that the Amalgamated Society only 
represented a small minority of the drivers and firemen, 
the bulk of whom are members of a separate and by no 
means over friendly organization, the Associated En- 
gine-drivers and Firemen. 

After some hesitation the men agreed to accept their 
directors’ terms, and within the last few days it has 
been announced that Lord James of Hereford, who is 
not only a great lawyer, with long experience in arbitra- 
tions, but also a Cabinet Minister, has ccnsented to act 
as arbiter. Considering the stir which was made by the 
North Eastern strike and the general paralysis which 
it caused in the business of the district, it is somewhat 
remarkable to find that the number of men who actually 
struck work was only about 5.000 out of a total com- 
pany’s staff of between 40,v00 and 50,000. 

W. M. Acworru. 








Hartford Meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Good papers, ample discussion, carefully arranged en- 
tertainments and a large attendance made the Hartford 
meeting a very successful one in every particular. The 
meeting opened Tuesday evening with an address of 
welcome by Mayor Miles B. Preston, of Hartford, 
which was responded to by President Worcester R. 
Wanner, of the society. The professional papers were 
presented Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings 
and Friday evening, and in the afternoon of each day 
excursions were made to works in and about Hartford. 
The members were much interested in the visit to the 
Pope Motor Carriage Works, and expressed themselves 
favorably at the ease of control of the electric carriages 
which the company have very recently placed on the 
market. The trip over the Hartford-New Britain third 
rail electric road also afforded particular interest, as it 
gave the members an opportunity to study closely the 
machinery and the details of the construction of the 
road, 

At the regular business session, Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Gus C. Henning made a report calling attention to 
the necessity of securing standard specifications for the 
quality of metals used in different departments of me- 
chanical engineering. The matter was ordered printed 
for the use of the members, and will eventually go be- 
fore the Council for action to be reported at the annual 
meeting in New York next December. 

The first paper taken up was on “ The Diagrams for 
Relative Strength of Gear Teeth,” by F. R. Jones, of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. The accom- 
panying diagram, Fig. 1, shows the results of plotting 
the values of P in the standard formula, 

p= tM 
6L° 
where the stress in the outermost fiber is taken at 6,000 
lbs, per square inch. From the results a number of dia- 
grams were constructed with a view to facilitating the 
ease of computing the sizes and pitches of gears which 
are capable of withstanding a known or assumed pres- 
sure transmitted to them by an intermeshing gear. Mr. 
G. C. Henning pointed out that the same formula could 
not be applied for both cut and cast gears, and Mr. John 
Fritz thought that gears should be avoided as far as 
possible, and should not be used where sudden shocks 
were likely to occur. 


= 
_ 





Number of teeth in gear. 


Fig. 1.—Diagram of Strength of Gear Teeth. 


The paper on “Experiments in Boiler Braciug,’’ by F. 
J. Cole, was published at length in our issue of last 
week, page 369. : 

Prof. De Volson Wood discussed briefly two cases of 
‘*Adiabatics,” and while the principles upon which the 
solutions were founded are well known, the particular 
applications were new so far as known to the author. 
Mr. George Richmond followed by indicating a method 
for solving thermo-dynamic problems without the use of 
the calculus, and he has been asked to prepare a paper 
bearing on the subject for the next meeting. The im- 
pression was left in the minds of some of the members 
that Mr. Richmond has worked out an entirely new 
process for the solution of problems that involve adia- 
batics; but, if we understood Mr. Richmond’s method, 
it was simply a discussion of the well-known “‘entropy- 
temperature” analysis, 


The paper on a “New Form of Transmission Dynamom- 
eter,” by F. A. Bedell, will be found in full in last 
week’s issue. “Flue Gas Analysis and Boiler Tests,” by 
Mr. R, S Hale, of Boston, gave the results of experi- 
ments ad tests along this line, and called attention’ to 
the necessity for careful analysis. In the discussion, Mr. 
William Kent pointed out the difference of opinion be- 
tween chemists and engineers as to the presence of car- 
bonic oxide in flue gas. He also spoke of the importatice 
of determining the best method of collecting the gas; 
which is still an open question among engineers, afford- 
ing a great deal of groand for study. 





APPROXIMATE SIZE OF PIECES. 


Fig. 2—Hyocrometric Properties of Coal. 


The closing paper of the day was by Prof. R. C. Car- 
penter on ‘‘ Hygrometric Properties of Coals.” We re- 
publish the diagram, Fig. 2, showing the results of his 
experiments. The paper was criticised briefly by Messrs. 
Oberlin Smith and G. C. Henning because of the inde- 
terminate quantities used in the reported investigations, 

Considerable interest was taken in the papers on 
“Electricity versus Shafting in the Machine Shop,” by 
Prof. Charles H. Benjamin, and “Electrical Power Equip- 
ment for General Factory Purposes,” by Prof. D. C. Jack- 
son. Professor Benjamin’s paper dealt in part with the 
following assertions which he regarded as established 
facts: (1) That the first: cost of electrical machinery is 
usually greater than that of snafting and belting; (2) 
that the saving in power in most machinery establish- 
ments will pay for the additiona] cost of the electric 
plant in from one to five years; (3) the question of the 
advantage of introducing electricity hinges not upon the 
efficiency of transmission, but upon the effect on the 
output of product per man and per machine. He pro- 
ceeded to point out the advantages‘in regard to clear 
head room. light and cleanliness, control of speed 
and the general flexibility of this method of trans- 
mission. In concluding, he raised the question 
whether the polyphase or the continuous current is 
best adapted for this class of work. and pointed ont the 
disadvantage of the former in regard to the regulation of 
speed. The paper by Professor Jackson was forthe most 
part a reprint of his paper presented at the December 
meeting of the Western Society of Engineers, a careful 
abstract of which appeared in the Railroad Gazette 
April 2, 1897, page 234. He has added, however, a typi- 
cal list of concerns that operate 100 to 500 H. P. of 
electric motors, and also gives the following list of ten 
concerns owning plants with over 500 H. P. capacity in 
electric motors now in operation: Ohio Steel Co., John- 
son Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Apollo Iron & Steel Co., 
Cambria Iron Co., A. & P. Roberts Co., Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, *Westinghouse Machine Co., Whitman 
& Barnes and Silver Springs Bleaching & Dyeing Co. 

The discussion following these papers was for the 
most part favorable to electric transmission and some 
cases were given where the substitution from long line 
shafting has been made with a noticeable increase in 
economy. ‘The subject will be considered further at the 
December meeting of the society. 

The subject of ‘*Volumnar Contraction of Cast-Iron,’ 
by Mr. Francis Schumann, was simply an addendum to 
the matter presented by him at the last meeting. 

Prof. W. T. Aldrich read a paper on “Rating 
Electrical Power Plants upon the Heat Unit Standard.” 
The basis of his argument was that in an electrical power 
plant the work done should be given as the steam deliv- 
ered to the engine, as is done in all pumping engines, in- 
stead of giving the rating in pounds of coal per horse- 
power. Professor Aldrich in presenting bis paper added 
some data, to show what differences are found between 
estimated and actual duties. With the efficiency of 
dynamo = 95 per ceut., efficiency of engine = 92 per 
cent., and efficiency of the two combined = 87.5 per 
cent., it was found that the actual duties obtained in 
practice are but two-thirds of the estimated duties for 
simple, compound and trip‘e expansion engines when 
they are belt or direct driven. 

Mr. Chas. T. Porter, Hon. Member, and Prof. L. 8S, 
Randolph sent in written discussions. The tormer con- 
curred in the suggestions and agreed to the main propo- 
sition that the steam generator should not be considered 
as included in the unit since it is entirely separate and 
frequently used for otber purposes such as heating, and 
is quite variable, due to the manner of firing and 
fuel used as wel as _ subject to other condi- 
tions. Therefore, while the rating would always be the 
same under like conditions when based on heat units 





* The present installation of electric motors in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was considcred at some length in the Rail- 
road Gazette, April 2, 1897. 
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put into the engine, it-would change from day to day if 
based on pounds coal bu: nt under boiler. 

Mr. Wm. Kent, differed from the author in thinking 
that the whole plant, in«luding boilers, should be 
the unit, and not the engine dvnamo part of jt; for if 
cost of operating the installation is to be guaranteed, 
it should be based on consumption of coal as well. He 
also pointed out that the mechanical equivalent of hcat 
now generally used is 778 instead of 772. 

Professor Aldrich, in answering. stated that in all 
pumping stations the guarantee was based upon the 
macbinery regardless of source of steam; that the beltei 
and geared dynamos were antiquated as much as simi- 
lar arrangements in pumping plants: that this was only 
a relic of the experimental stage, for in order to avoid 
all unnecessary losses, the dynamos sbould he direct-con- 
nected, avoiding all useless mechanism and many 
losses. 

Prof. A. L. Rice presented a paper on “the Laws cf 
Cylinder Condensation.” In it hecompares the results 
of noteworthy and reliable tests of engioes of various 
kinds, plotting the efficiency curves and bringing the 
subject up to date, 

Mr. H. A Hill]’s paper on ‘Tests of Three Sulzer En- 
gines,”’ showed in one series of tests a steam consump- 
tion per I. H. P. of 11.3 Ibs. 

Professor Jacobus stated that the results obtained 
were not very astonishing When considering the types 
and conditions under which tests had been made. He 
pointed out that other engines, and not triple expansion 
at that, had given equally good results. He also called 
attention to the fact that these tests were ‘‘builders’ 
shop tests,’ which frequently gave very high results, 
not obtainable in actual practice, and cautioned en- 
gineers to make due allowance for this fact. 

Mr. H. M. Lane’s paper oa ‘“*Method of Shop Account- 
ing to Determine Shop Cost and Minimum Seiling 
Price,’’ brought out in the discussion only a few details 
of the several factors of cost, and these were for the 
most part fully discussed in a previous paper presented 
at the December meeting. 

The illustrated lecture by Dr. Leonard Waldo, on 
‘* History and Development of the Bicycle,” brought out 
onthe screen some unusually fine and sharp photos; 
even such delicate subjects as the structure of a frac- 
tured case-hardened piece of steel was shown so clearly 
that the crystals were visible from every part of the 
hall. 

Prof. J. H. Barr presented a paper on ‘“*Current Prac- 
tice in Engine Proportions,” in which he gives valuable 
data as'to dimensions of parts of various classes of steam 
eogines as at present built. He points out the existing 
variations and gives formulas for calculating dimensions 
and also empirical factors to be used therein. 

Prof. W.S. Aldrich discussed the flywheel proportions, 
pointing out that the weight thereof is generally con- 





& 
punctured a hole and this could be blue printed; he fur- 
ther advised making the mark at end of stroke. 








Fix 4 —. i22ram ot Load and S:vam Consumption for 
a 160-H P. Compound ‘Enzine. 


Mr. A. K. Mansfield’s paper on ‘‘The Best Load for 
Compound Steam Engines’ was read by title only, as 
the author wasabsent. We give in Fig. 4 the results of 
a series of tests reported on a 160 (uominal) H. P. Buck- 
eye engine. 

On Friday afternoon the society boarded a schooner, 
which was towed down the Connecticut River about 18 
miles to the famous Portland brownstone quarries. 
Thence the party went by rail to East Berlin to inspect 
the shops of the Berlin Iron Bridge Go., after which the 
power house of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was visited. One generator was in operation, 
while the other was in course of erection: That doing the 
work was rocking its whole foundation and was thought 
by some to be anything but a modern installation. The 
engines were, however, rnaning smoothly and are excel- 
lent examples of the Greene engine, showing superior 
finish and workmanship. From New Britain the third- 
rail electric cars were taken to Hartford. Two inci- 
dents may be mentioned 1n this connection: the danger 
of the third rail, and the perfect operation of the entire 
plant. ; 

One of the party, who always wants to know the whys 
and wherefores, tried to test the force of current in the 
the third rail by placing his stee!-frame silk covered um- 
brella with its tip on the third rail and its bandle on the 
outer rail. No sooner had contact been established than 
there was a flash, a hiss, some smoke and a wiserand very 
much frightened engineer. But of the umbrella, only 
some ashes and scattered piecesremained. The railroad 
however, kept rightonin its work. The other incident 
was the run of 9 miles in 11 min. 38 secs. In about two 
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having cirenlar ordinates. hence required redrawing the 
curve to right-angle co-ordinates: that it would only be 
used up to yield points, hence gave but a partial card or 
record of the test and also that there are indeterminate 
errors due to elastic changes of shape in instrument 
during test, which caused errors in records. 

Professor Gray then presented a faper on “ Effect of 
Alternate Positive and Negative Stresses in Iron and 
Steel” and also one on * The Yield Point in Iron and 
£teel.”” These were discussed by Mr. C. Henning, who 
bad made smilar experiments and had obtained similar 
results. - 

Prof. D. S. Jacobus presented a paper on “Apparatus 
for Accurately Measuring Pressures of 10,000 Ibs. per 
Square Inch and Over,” printed in full in our issue last 
week. This was followed hy his paper on * Tests to 
Show the Influence of Moisture on the Economy of a 
Steam Turbine.” He described the use of a friction- 
brake which was absorbing all the load of a steam tur- 
bine running at 2,590 revolutions per minute. After 
trying water on the inside and outside without success, 
he overcame all difficulty by merely putting some soap 

under the ropes, which were wrapped around the pulley 

to act as brakes. With this simple expedient there was 
no further trouble, and the engine and brake ran with- 
out trouble. 








The Adjusted Car-Mile as a Basis for Engine 
Performance. 





For almost a year the officers of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West of Pittsburgh have heen conducting tests to deter- 
mine the resistance of cars in freight trains and investi- 
gating the practicability of applying an adjustment to 
the car-mile measnrement of engine performance which 
would form a fairer basis of comparison than the 
methods employed, both in the past and on most divi- 
sions of this road at the present time. As it is the prac- 
tice of this road to pay enginemen and firemen premiums 
on coal saved, over and above a certain amouut, itis 
especially desirable, both for the railroad company and 
the men, that the best basis possible be determined. 

The tests referred to were prompted by a desire to 
measure with reasonable accuracy the work done by the 
engines and engine crews in hauling different trains, 
just as they come in every-day practice, so that in look- 
ing over a statement of the coal consumed by different 
engine crews, it would be possible to know whether the 
increased consumption of one crew over that of another 
was warranted by increased work. It was not intended 
to apply the results of this investigation either to the 
performance of engines in passenger service or in loca] 
freight service, as for both of these classes of trainsa 
strict mileage basis is all that is necessary. 

It was originally the practice of the Pennsylvania 
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Fig 3—Continuous Indicator Cards, Taken from Starting, up to 210 Revolutions a Minute, on an Express Locomotve Draw:ng a Heavy Train. 


sidered one of the shop secrets and treated generally as 
proprietary with the builders, who base it upon past ex- 
perience, He also mentioned that the length of crank- 
pin is, after all, a matter of custom. 

Prof. Thos, Gray presented a paper on a “Continuous 
Steam Engine Indicator,” in which he described such 
instrument, its use and application, giving long’series 
of cards of locomotive and other engines. We reproduce 
in Fig. 8aseries of cards taken by Mr. Gray from a 
locomotive which was drawing a heavy express 
train. In the discussion, Mr. A. A. Carey showed and 
explained the Amsler Integrating Indicator, made by 
Schaffer & Budenberg, giving its theory and application, 

Professor Jacobus mentioned that a similar céntinu- 
ous indicator hal been in use for some time at the 
Stevens Institute and spoke of a planimeter for measur- 
ing the areas of peculiar curves obtained which are 
quite different from the ordinary indicator cards. He 
called attention to the difficulty of obtaining the start- 
ing and stopping points of the cards. He also stated 
that the Amsler instrument could not be used in all 
cases, while the Gray and Stevens instruments were 
equally good for all purposes. 

H. H. Tupplee stated that Morin in 1840 was using a 
continuous indicator, while Sir Daniel Gooch used one a 
little later for locomotives, using elliptic springs for the 
steam pressure. Professor Barr mantioned that the 
starting and stopping points could be shown very clear 
ly by passing a spark through silvered paper, which be- 
came oxidized by the slightest electric spark without 
resorting to the use of an electro-magnet; the spark 


minutes the car fully loaded had attxined a speed of 54 
miles an hour, at one time about the fifth minute even 
reaching 62 miles an hour, as determined by two inde- 
pendent observers. Upon arrival at Hartford, a very 
slight smell of heated varnish was observed, but time 
was too short to locate its origin. The trip was a most 
successful an‘l comtortable one, giving every hope for 
ultimate success. 

Friday evening, Mr. Gus. C. Henning presented his 
piper on “A Mirror Extensometer,’’ showing the instru- 
ment itself and describing its uses. Prof. Thos. Gray 
spoke in highly complimentary terms of the irstrum-nt, 
endorsing its accuracy and great usefulness for deter- 
mining the minutest changes of shape and length. 

In illustrating his paper on “* A Pocket Recorder for 
Tests of Materials,’’ Mr. Henning showed the instrument 
in working order, and pointed out its universality and 
facility of application to all sizes and shapes of custom- 
ary test pieces and testing machines. 

Prof. C. H. Benjamin in a letter called attention to 
an apparatus which multiplies extensions 50 times and 
for which he claimed great accuracy. Prof. Thos. Gray 
spoke of the great and general usefulness of the instru- 
ment and recommended its general- adoption, but sug- 
gested that there might be difficulty, due to the fact that 
it would tell such truthful tales and show up all the 
peculiarities of materials and of the men operating the 
testing machine. 

Mr. Henning, in answering the points raised, explained 
that Professor Benjamin’s apparatus was radically de- 
fective for practical purposes, in that it wrote a diagram 


Lines West of Pittsburgh to use the car-mile as a basis of 
measurement, in which two empty cars were taken 
equal to one loaded car. Somewhat later the ton-mile 
was used instead, which included in the tonage the 
weight of the lading, the weight of the cars and the en- 
gine resistance resistance reduced to its equivalent in 
tons. It was found that the ton-mile was hardly a fair 
basis for comparison, for the reason that 1,000 tons made 
up of loaded ears and 1,000 tons made up of empty cars 
resulted in adifference in the work performed by the 
engine, and henee iu the toaiconsumed, in hauling these 
loads a given distance at.a given rate of speed. It was, 
therefore, desired to determine the relative resistance of 
the ton and the car. 

For this purpose the first tests were made on the Chi- 
cago Division, between Logansport and Fifty-ninth 
street yaid, Chicago, a distance of 115 miles, in July, 
1896, and a total of about 40 trains was run. The Chi- 
cago D.vision presented .@ number of advantages over 
many of the others, in that eastbound through freight 
trains are run practically on the same schedule, while 
the westbound schedule for the same class of trains is 
nearly constant. The eastbound through freight trains 
are run mostly at night, leaving Chicago in the evening 
and so have few trains, either passenger or freight, 
moving in the opposite direction, to meet. The west- 
bound freight trains, on the other hand, are mostly run 
in the day time, and have many opposing trains to pass, 
so that the scoedule for the westbound trains would be 
slower between terminals than the eastbound if the 
seme speed was maintained while in motion. 
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The test trains were run ona constant eastbound and 
aconstant westbound schedule, using the same stand- 
ard consolidation ciass “S’ engine and the same crew.on 
all-the trials. The total weight of the train was kept 
constant, while the number of vars varied. The coal was 
weighed at the wharf as it was placed on the tender, and 
what remained at the end of the trip was accounted for 
by iieans of strips dn the sides of the tank. These strips 


as had the necessary weight and number of cars to ob- 
tain averages. As explained before, the schedule of 
these trains was practically the same as tbe first test 
trains. The results of this investigation are shown by 
Figs. 2 and 3, which corroborate the results of the pre- 
vious tests. Figs. land 2show that as the speed decreases, 
the resistance of the car decreases, and that as the speed 
is reduced to from 5 to 10 miles per hour, as occurs on 


Cars 





Average Speed hoot Bound =18 Miles per Hour, 
East-Bourd=16.5 “ ng vee 


Fig. 1.—Results of First Train-Resistance Tests—Chicago Division, P., C., C. & St L. Ry. 


are provided with divisions which register every 109 lbs. 
In measuring the coal left in the tender it is necessary 
to shovel all that may be on top down into the pit of the 
tender, the coal being allowed to assume its natural 
slope forward; the number placed opposite the division 
crossed by the slope line of the coal gives the number of 
pounds of coal remaining in the tender. 

The results of the first tests are given in Fig. 1, plotted 
to show, with a constant tonnage, the relation between 
the coal consumed and the number of cars handled. The 
average speed for the westbound trains was 18 miles per 
hour, while for the eastbound trains it was 16.5 miles an 
hour, After determining graphically the increase of 
éoal Gonstimed per car added, the amount of coal used, 
excltiding the effect of the cats outside of the weight, is 





Fig. 3.—Service Trains—To Show the Variation in Coal Consumption for a Constant 
Number of Cars and a Variable Tonnace. 


found, as shown by Fig. 1, by producing the line of in- 
crease tothe line of zero cars, which for the east and 
westbound runs was 7,000 lbs. This assumes that the 
whole tonnage is at the drawbar of thetender. It was 
previously determined by experiment that to overcome 
the resistance of the engine alone required approxi- 
mately 30 Ibs. of coal per mile, which, for the entire dis- 
tance, would be 3,450 lbs. The difference between 7,000 
lbs. and 8,450 lbs., equal to 3,550 Ibs. of coal, is what is 
required to haul 1,100 tons of wright, under these condi- 
tions, over the division, or 3.23 lbs. of coal is required per 
ten. Thetest on the westbound runs showed that the 
resistance of each car added wasequivalent to 100 lbs. of 
coal consumed, and for the eastbound runs 74.4 Ibs.; 
therefore 100 divided by 3.23, equal to 31 tons, is the tons 
equivalent of one car westbound, and, in the same way, 
3,450 divided by 3.23, is equal to 1,067 tons, or the equiva- 
lent of the engine resistance. 

The following are, therefore, the results of the first 
tests, and represent the relation of the resistances of the 
three items named: 


West bound. Eastbound. 
lton=1 lten=1 
1 car = 31 tons lcar = 22t 


l engi: e = 1,067 tons 1 engine = t. ‘015 tons 


Asa result of further investigation, and to make use 
of round numbers as much as possible, the following 
average relations were decided upon as being nearest 
correct. 

1 ton=! 


1 car = :5, orinv-rsely Ll ton = 
lL engine = 30 cars 


7s = 0icar 


To show how these relations are applied in the calea- 
lation of the performance, we will assume atrain of 40 
cars hauled by a consolidation class “S’’ freight loco- 
motive, the train weighing, including both cars ard 
lading, 1,000 tons. 


The Rotman) ORG. ii isis cidoaddseosces++ec0c see pres = 40 
The cars equ valent of ihe tcnnage (.04 X i C09). ine see csees: 2.02 
Cars equivalent to the engine.......... -1 csseecececeeeees = 3H 

Total adjusted cars.............eceseeee RP EEG A BES =i 


The total adjusted cars multiplied by the car mileage 
gives the adjusted car mileage. 

After obtaining the r@suits of the first tests, it was 
hardly believed that the ton resistance was so small a 
part and the car resistance so large a part of the total 
resistance, and the results were checked by taking a 
large Humber of trains both eastbound and westboun4, 
just as they came, including all the engines and engine 
crews on the division, and merely selecting such trains 


heavy grades, the fon becomes the important factor in 
the total resistance. Fig. 3, which is plotted with the 
weights of trains as abscissas and the pounds of coal 
consumed as ordinates, shows the wide variation that 
takes place in individual cases, where various outside 
conditions enter to affect the result, but the average of 
all shows that for the same 
number of cars an increase 
in the tongage increases the 
coal consumption but very 
little. 

It is therefore apparent 
that under the conditions 
existing on this particular 
division a strictly car-mile 


basis, where a cir is cousidered a car, whether loaded or 
empty, and the necessary adjustment is made for the 
weight, would be the most acccurate basis for measur- 
ing the work performed by engiuves and train crews, but 
for all practical purposes the adjustment on account of 
the weight could be omitted entirely. It should be borne 
in mind that this hasis for measuring the resistance and 
the relations hetween the ton, car and engine has 
nothing todo with the rating of engines for grades, but 
































adjusted or unadjusted, would be a more accurate basis, 
and no doubt as moreinformation is obtained on the sub- 
ject, it will be found desirable to use either one or the 
other in preference to a ton-mile basis. 

The adjusted car-mile basis has been put into effect on 
the Chicago and the Richmond divisions of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the result 
of its working is being closely watched ond additional 
data is each month being collected from the trains run- 
ning in regular service. 

Mr. S. P. Bush, Superintendent‘of Motive Power of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, bas furnished 
the information given here and the results of the tests. 








Standard Steel Truck—Mexican Central Railroad. 


Mr. A. A. Robinson, President of the Mexican Central, 
has designed a metal, diamond frame truck, for 60,000- 
lbs. capacity freight cars, which has been adopted as 
standard by that road. Two of these trucks were built 
in November, 1896, and ten since January of the present 
year, which are being used under locomotive tenders. 
These have given good service and similar trucks are 
now building for the tenders of the new Mexican Central 
engines which the Brooks Locomotive Works are fur- 
nishing, and also they will be used under 600, 60,000-lbs. 
capacity box cars which the Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Co. is building for the same road. 

The accompanying engravings illustrate the peculiar 
features of the construction, but do net convey the im- 
pression of strength and rigidity which is gained by an 
inspection of the truck itself. On account of the open 
frame all the parts and connections are easily reached 
and permit of a ready examination. 

The side frame as shown is of the diamond type in 





£1s8t-Bound Trains Between Fifty-nin‘h Street Yard, Chicago, and Logansport 


of 





West-Bound Trains Between Loganspor: and Fifty-ninth Street Yard, Chicago. 
Aver age Speed West- Bound Trains = = = 


Miles per Hour. 


“ Kast-Bound 2 = 
Weight of West- Found ” 
“ Hast-Bound ” 


= =i co) Tons, 


Fig. 2—Service Trains—To Check Results of First Trains (Fig. 1). 


which the upper arch bar is a 4in. x 1.94in. x .54 in 
straight steel channel 70 iv. long: the lower arch bar is 
formed of alin. x 4in. s‘eel bar bent flat on itself 4 in 
at either end forming shoulders between which the 
upper arch bar fits; the tie bar is a straight niece of %& 
in. x 4in. steel. 

The pedestal at either end of the frame is formed of 
two steel straps 3 in. thick x 4 in. wide, the outer 
strap being held only by the 1-in. pedestal bolt which 
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Standard Steel Truck—Mexican Central. 


is entirely for the purpose of measuring the work per- 
formed in hauling cars from ove point to another, in- 
cluding the up grades, down grades aud level track. In 
comparing the cos’ of lecomotive operation on railroads, 
itis probable that on many roads the car mile, whether 


passes tbrough the lowcr arch bar, end pedestal strap 
and tie bar while the inner strap is joired to the tie 
bar by two %-in. rivets,and two %-in. rivets connect 
the stiapat the top with both the upper and Jower arch 
bars. As the end pedestal straps are held only by tle 
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pedestal bolts, the wheels, axles and journal boxes can 
be removed hy jacking up the truck sufficiently to carry 
the weight and taking out the end pedestal bolts- 
Double coil springs are used directly above the journal 
boxes; the outer coil is made from 1,, in., and the inner 
14 in. round spring steel. 

The truck transom is formed of two 12in. x 3,17 in. x 
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All Castings Malleable Iron. 
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which is riveted to the channel webs; the channels are 
further joined by a steel plate in. x 4 x 17 in. riveted 
to the lower flanges 4 in. from the end of the transom, 
which brings it directly against the side frame and re- 
lieves the rivetsin the end connections from stresses aris" 
ing from side thrusts. The side bearings are held by 
bolts with countersunk heads and oak blocks are placed 
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FRONT VIEW OF PEDESTAL 
with Coil Springs. 
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SIDE VIEW 
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material entering into its construction in the open mar- 
ket, thus avoiding the use of special shapes. It has also 
been found from the trucks now in service that it would 
be possible to use a bar in place of the upper arch chan- 
nel, but while this would make the truck more sym- 
metrical in appearance the weight of the truck would 
be increased about 60 lbs. to give the same strength. 
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VERTICAL CROSS-SECTION 
thro’ Line A B, 
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.513 in. steel channels placed 11 in. apart back to back, 
These are joined at the center by a 4 in. x 12in. x 17K 
in. steel plate riveted to the lower flanges of the chan- 
nels while the lower center plate casting is riveted to 
the upper channel flanges. The transom is strengthened 
under the' center plate by a 4¢ in. thiek x 12in. wide 


| 
<a 
Fig. 1.—Details of the Cloud Truck. 


between the bearing castings and the transom. This ar- 
rangement permits of an easy adjustment of the height 
of the side bearings, if after the car has been in ser- 
vice the side bearings come in contact. 

The transom and frame connections form the columns 
of the side frame truss. A *in. x 4in. strap is placed 








Fig. 2 —Cloud Truck for 60,000-Lb. Car. 


steel plate upon which the center casting rests in addi- 
tion to its bearing on the channels; this plate is securely 
riveted to the webs of the transom channels. 

As shown by the section taken at the side bearing the 
channels are joined on the top flanges by a %-in. steel 
gusset plate which also assists in forming the connection 
between the transom and the side frames. Between the 
channels and directly beneath the side bearing a steel 
plate }¢tin. thick x 7 in. wide is bent} to form an angle 


as shown inside the transom channels and extends the 
full depth of the side frame, while a strap of similar 
dimensions carries the lower channel flanges. The up- 
per gusset plate, the channels and the straps are securely 
riveted to each other and to the members of the side 
frame, the connection being clearly shown by the en- 
graving. 

We are advised that the chief aim in designing this 
truck was to enable the road to place orders for’ all the 


The truck frame as shown by the engravings weighs 
about 1,500 Ibs. 








The Cloud Metal Trucks. 





In recent issues of the Ruilroad Gazette we have de- 
scribed a number of different designs for metal car 
trucks which promise to be of sufficient practical value 
to warrant attention from railroad men. There still re- 
mains a number of metal trucks possessing merit which 
we have not yet shown, for the reason that the designers 
have not collected enough data from service to satisfy 
themselves. In this issue we illustrate the important 
features of the metal trucks designed and patented by 
Mr. Jobn W. Cloud. 

Fig. 1 shows elevation, plan and sectional views, 
together with details of the pedestals and the transom 
construction. Fig. 2 is the truck with cars of 60,000 
tbs. capacity, and Vig. 3 is a 100,000 Ibs. capacity truck. 
Fig 4 shows a car equipped at one end, with a truck hav- 
ing coil springs over the journal boxes, while with the 
truck at the opposite end elliptic springs are used. 

Sixty trucks, similar to the one shown by Fig. 3, are 
now being built forthe hopper cars of the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, and one pair of 100,000 lbs. 
capacity trucks is now in use under an excavator belong. 
ing tothe Chicago & Northwestern. Of the 60,000 Ibs. 
capacity trucks, between 50 and 60 are now in service 
under cabooses, various kinds of freight cars and loco 
motive tenders. 

The important features of this truck are the side 
frames, the pedestals and the arrangement of the springs 
The transoms are made either of rolled channels secured 
to the side frames by angles, or of plates pressed into the 
form of channels. In the latter construction the flanges 
of the transom members are cut off near the ends, the 
webs are bent toa right angle and riveted to the side 
frame plates, which avoids the use of corner angles. 
Both methods of construction are illustrated by Fig. 1, 
which also shows the gusset plates, formed by the top 
and bottom flanges of the side frame, that assist in con- 
necting the frames and transom. 

The side frames are cut and flanged out of steel plates, 
and it will be noted that the top edge of the frame is 
flanged along a straight line, which not only simplifies 
the original construction, but slfould the frame be bent 
in a wreck it could be reflanged or straightened ina rail_ 
road shop without the use of special tools. 

The pedestals are malleable iron castings, which form 
the upper spring seats, and are riveted to the web and 
upper flange of the side frame. A web on the pedestal 
casting and also a section of the frame plate commences 
in. above the top of the journal box and extends up- 
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ward between the springs, thus forming a double thick- 
ness of metal directly over the boxes. The springs, if 
elliptic, are placed one inside and one outside the frame, 
and where coil springs are used they are arranged two 
inside and two outside the frame. On account of the 
peculiar construction of the top of the frame and pedes- 
tals there is room for long elastic springs, and 
by arranging the springs evenly above the top of 
each box a uniform distribution of the load on the 
journals 1s obtained while the bcx is also kept perpen- 


The Chicago-Nashville Fast Run. 





As noted in the Railroad Gazette of May 7, a special 
train, consisting of an engine, baggage car and one 
coach, was run April 28 from Chicago to Nashville, 
Tenn., carrying copies of the Chicago Times-Heruald. 
As this was, in view of the conditions, an excellent per- 
formance, we give below a record from each of the three 
toads. 

The run w2s made bet ween Chicago and Tetre Haute 





Fig. 3.—Ctoud Truck for 100,000-Lb, Car. 


dicular, and so does nut bind in the pedestals. For cers 
which have to be hauled with light and with very heavy 
lous, elliptic springs have been found to give better ser- 
vice than short coils, and especial attention was there- 
fore given in designicg this truck to provide means for 
using either elliptic or long coil springs without cutting 
away and weakening the trame plates directly over the 
journal boxes, which would occur if the springs were 
centrally plaed. 

Another feature of the pedestal is that the bearing pro- 
vided for the journal box is 6 in. wide, where com- 
monly the width is 4 or 5 in. This gives addi- 
tional wearing surface for the box and also assists in 
keeping the boxes and truck square. At the bottom of 
the pedestals 1-inch bolts are used with pipe thimbles, 
which fit between the pedestal legs. 

The center plates and side bearings shown in Fig. 1 are 
of malleable iron, but pressed steel bearings could as 
well be used, 

rhe following is a,list of the material required for 
the two Cloud trucks for use with 60,000 Ibs. and 100,000 
lbs. capacity cars: 


M terial for 60,000 lbs. capacity Cloud truck pressed steel 
transoms, Helical springs. Inside-hung brakes. 


2 a sheets 2ft. din. X 6ft. 6 in. X Kin. soft open-hearth 
steel, ; 
enw open-hearth steel transoms 1 fc. 8 in. X< 7 ft. 2 in. X 
n. 
1 paneem tie plate 20 in. X18% in. X ys, in., soft open-hearth 
stee 
4 pedestals, malleable iron. 
1 center plate, malleable iron. 
4 brake hanger brackets, malleable iron. 
2 side bearings, malleable iron. 
hers. bolts Lin. x 17144 in., with 2 hexagon nuts and 
cotte 
ipe thimbles 144 in, x 83¢ in. 
< bento aeat rivets, 5g in. xX 23g in. 
iss button-head rivets, in. < 256 in. 
Weight of truck frame 1,400 lbs. 
Pai ty elliptic springs there would be used 4 less, 34-in. x 25¢-in. 
rive 


Material for 100,000 lbs. capacity Cloud truck, inside-hung 
brakes. 


a ae sheets, 2 ft. 544 in. x 6 ft. 11 in. x 5 in. soft open-hearth 


= c RIES 13 in., 50 lb. per ft., 6 ft. 234 iv. long, steel. 

1 channel tie plate, 22 in. X 194 in. Xx % in., steel, 

2 plates, 9 in. X 20% in. x % in., steel. 

8 angles, 6 in. x 34% in. ey 10% in. x ve iu., steel. 

? lower side bearings, malleable iron. 

4 pedestal castings, 

1 lower center plate, ” 

4 brake hanger brackets, 

4 pedestal bolts, 1 in. x 184 in., with 2 hexagon nuts and 
cotters, 

: pipe vies, a ae 934 in. , ‘ - 

eavy washers for upper spring seats, 1 n. outside 

diameter X94 in. “of “= d can 


4 rivets, % in. X 3% in. 

| Ss in. X 3be > countersunk. 
) Re: 4 in. X n. 

| Peta in. X in, 

am in. X 1% in. 

m8 m. X in, 

See in. X 2% io 
4 ” ae 


3% ia 
Weight of week frame, 2,100 Ibs, 


We are advised that at the conventions of the Master 
Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ associations at Old 
Point Comfort, a car equipped with Cloud metal trucks 
will be exhibited by Mr. Wiiliard A. Smith, of Chicago, 
te whom application should be made for further infor- 


Ind., over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, from Terre 
Haute to Evansville, Ind., over the Evansvilie & Terre 
Haute, and from this point to Nashville over the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The portion of the run made over 
each road will be considered separately. 

As all trains are required to run at reduced speed 
within the Chieago City limits, the run on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois should be considered only between 
Oakdale and Terre Haute, in making comparisons, 
The following is the record of the train between Chicago 


from Chicago, for taking water. The engine used on 
this portion of the run was an eight-wheel Schenectady 
locomotive with cylinders 18 in. x 24 in., having a total 
weight of 100,0001bs,, with 65,000 lbs. on the driving wheels 

The road is double-track from Chicage to Danville 
Junction, 125.5 miles; the rest of the way single. The 
grades are easy. The curves mostly range from 1 to3 
deg., thoughin the Danville yard there isa1l0 deg. 30 
min. curve; but as it was necessary to run slowly 
through the yard for other reasons, this curve of itself 
did not interfere with fast running. 

Three minutes were consumed at Terre Haute chang~ 
ing engines and between this point and the Louisville & 
Nashville station at Evansville, five railroad crossing 
stops were made and a stop for water at Vincennes re 
quired three minutes, The Evansville & Terre Haute is 
single track and the speed had to be reduced while run: 
ning through the yards at Terre Haute and Evansville. 

The engine used on this road was an eight=wheel 
American type locomotive, with 18 in. x 24 in. cylinders, 
65-in. driving wheels, tota! weight 105,000 Ibs., and a 
weight on the drivers of 80,000lbs. Qn account of the 
damage done to the tracks by the heavy floods in March 
and April, it was necessary torun carefully at several 
points, with the result that the distance, 11044 miles 
was made in 140 minutes, which without delucting stops 
is at the rate of 47.4 miles per hour. The same distance 
was covered on a previous occasion, when the tracks 
were in good condition, in 10 minutes less time. Mr. W. 
M. Corbett, Superintendent of the Evansville & Terre 
Haute, has furnished the following record of the train: 

EVANSVILLE & TERRE HAUTE R. R, 




















ESia 
23 | p 
“cs & é 
ef 88 Stations. Time 
2] ass a. m. 
$3 | $3 
me | 25 
a a 
oeenns Terre Haute .... | 7:05 
4.9 | 4,9 |Spring Hill....... 7:11 
12.0} 7.1 mento... .....+. 7:19 
S55 |... [PRRGOM, «002.020. 7:41 |R.R, crossing, took water. 
| 8 Vincennes Ft. Sta- 
saves tion....,.........| 8:17 |Railroad crossing. 
80.8 |..... Princeton Jet. oo brineaes Railroad crossing. 
, om eee Princeton.. «o+| 8:49 
89.5 | 7:7 |Ft. Branch ....... 8:59 |Railroad crossing. 
92.3 | 92.8 |Haubstadt........ 9:02 
99.0 | 67 Ingle PS RECA ES 09 
107.2 | 8.2 |Belt Yard .-.-.| 9:18 |Railroad crossing. 
L. N. Station, 
110.5 | 3.3 | Evansville .... | 9:25 

















As noted, the special train was delivered at Evans- 
ville to the Louisville & Nashvillesat 9:25 and engines 
were changed in two minutes, the train leaving Kvans- 
ville at.9:27. The engine used on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville was an eight-wheel American type locomotive, with 





and Terre Haute received from Mr. E. P. Broughton, 
General Superintendent of that road. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 























r+) r=] él 8 Aa 
PPELE a8 
$°S|Se5 Stations. A 
SuAl23e ar 
Auwd|ASe - 
Left Chicago........ ++ 8388 
10. 10.0 Oakdale.. ~-'4:14 
13.6) 3.6) “ Kensingtom.. ooo 4:19 
16.6} 3.0; “ Dolton ...... +1 .'4:22| Railroad crossing stop. 
11 3 3.5) “ Thornton Jct....'4:26 
92°z| 7o° 40. Ttmeshthe, te Reduced speed 
123.5) 12.2 Danville Jct “fe 210 
126.6} 3.1; “ Brewer ......... through yard. 
151:0) 2. “ Worthy - |6: 136 
154.8) 3.8) “ Hillsdale... . |6:39| Railroad crossing stop. 
167.6) ....| “ Atherton .. pape 
172.0' 4.45 “ 0.C. Junction.. -'6:56 
7. =e “ Terre Haute Yd.\7:01 


‘2 Arr. Terre Haute.....!7 202 








Distance from Oakdale to Terre Haute, 168 miles; time, in- 
cluding a +-minute stop for water, 163 minutes. 


A four-minute d occ! 


ieee Fig. 4.—Cloud Truck with Elliptical Springs. 


cylinders 18 in. x 24 in., 67 in. driving-wheels; total 
weight, 109,609 lbs., and weight on the driver's 62,850 Ibs. 

Four minutes were lost.at Earlington and the same at 
Guthrie taking water; the speed was reduced through 
Evansville, Howell, Henderson and Earlington yards 
and over the two crossings at Hencersof, and also at the 
trestle bridge over the Red River. This road has heavy 
grades and sharp curves, and there is no record of any 
faster time than that made by this train. The following 
gives the total number of miles of grades, both ascand- 
ing and descending, going south, together with the miles 
of level track : 


ae Cae 





\4 Ascending. ‘Descending 





Total miles of rf per cent. grades. sea ’ 7 
ee 7 % ‘ “ vere 7 7 
“ ‘ “ “ 13 b 
“ “ 1% « » 644 
“ “ 1 i “ : 4 
“es 1 ‘ ss es 
“ “ 4 “ “ Minis 1% 
2 ? level track=50.......... = 
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The official record of the special train, made rei Mr. G. 
K. Evans, Superintendent of Transportation, shows : 


_ LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE Rk. R, 








eaeee omens Name of stations: | Time a m, 
Evansville} stations. | 
Lett ] Evansville . 9 

é 238 

ot 54 Earlington { Yer left. 10:42 took water. 
85 31 Hopkinsville. ..|11:16 
109 2h Juthrie. .{@ 11:44 

r x geet | left, ‘11:48 took water. 
ip. m, 
157 48 jArr Nashville........./12:44 





xy ime b shavdethy ‘b 57 7 miles 16 197 uw uiinutes, an average speed 
of 47.8 miles an hour, 

Considering the run as a whole, the distance of 435.5 
miles, from Oakdale to Nashville, was made in 535 min- 
utes, equal to 51.7 miles an hour; deducting 15 minutes 
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Ge 4 


Distance fro u center to center of trucks..........e00+:se0e 46 ft 


insiie Jength ef bage age compartment..........-.- 20 ft. 8% in. 
Inside width cvcevee coe sed fhe OG im. 
Seating capacity..........++ Subbsnevons danctanh=bek 48 passengers 


The side sills are of yellow pine 4 in. X 8 in., reinforced 
with a 244 in. x 8 in. sub-sill and 4 in. X7 in. iron plates, 
the sub-sill being gained out to receive the plates, and all 
bolted together, the plate extending hack 24 ft. 6 in. from 
endsill. Thé sub-sill has 1%¢-in. double tenons, 11¢ in. long, 
21<in. from the bottom, 1‘¢ in. space between tenons, and 
has 1%-in. double mortises, spaced to receive bridging 
on inside of sill. The outer half of the side sill is gained 
i% in. deep at end to receive end sill, and extends, to 
finish at corner with angle of end sill.. The center sills 
are 4in. X 8in., also of yellow. pine, reinforced with a 
2 in. X 8 in. sub-sill and 44 in. X 7 in.-iron plates, the 
sub-sill being gained out to receive this plate, and all 
bolted together, the same as in the case of the side sills. 
This iron plate extends back 24 ft., and is flanged to form 
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and joined at the center with 1% in. wrought-iron open 
turnbuckles. Malleable-iron queen posts are placed at 
ends of the tie timber to support the body truss rods. 
The body bolsters are made of two plates cf iron, 1 in. 
x 8in. and 1 x 8in. The ends of bottom plate and 
the shoulders of the top plate, where they join together, 
are planed off to fit, and bottom platesprung sufficiently 
to be under compression when bolster is finished; and 


. the top piate show at least %-in. deflection when the 


plates are sprung together. The body truss rod straps 
are 1 in. x 3 in. iron, shaped to receive bolsters and truss 
rods. The cross bolsters are formed of double plates of 
iron, 5 in. x 103¢ in. and % in. x 10}¢ in.;;which are welded 
together at the ends. The ends of cross bolsters extend 
through body bolsters, and .have a cast-iron spacing 
block, placed at each end to fill in the space between tha 
bolsters. Cast-iron thimbles are placed between the 
plates of cross bolster, and the center-plate bolts pass 
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lost in taking water and five minutes changing engines, 
makes the average running speed for the whole distance 
very nearly 54 miles an hour. The time lost by railroad 
crossing stops cannot be accurately estimated. 








Combination Passenger and Baggage Cars - Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


The accompanying cuts show in detail the framing 
and sections of the Class D-9, first-class combination 
passenger and baggage cars of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which were built last autumn. Especial at- 
‘tention is called to the manner of re-enforcing the sills 
with iron plates, which makes a very strong car. The 
general dimensions of this car are: 


Length of body outside of end sills.......... ~oava et, 
Length of body outside of platform end timbers... . 65Tt. 1 in. 
Length ef window posts between shoulders...... .... 6 ft. 10 mm, 
Width of body outside of side sills... - 9 ft. Gin. 
Width of body outride of | mouldi ft. 044 in, 
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Combination Passenger and Baggage Car—Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad 


an angle against the end sill. Center sills have 1%<-in. 
double tenons, spaced same as side sill, and have 1\-in 
double mortises, spaced to receive each bridging. The 
intermediate sills are of the same material, 4 in. x 8 in., 
and have 15¢-in. double tendns, spaced same as side and 
center sills, and have 14-in. double mortises, spaced to 
receive each bridging on both sides of sills. Bridging 
is 1% in. x 8in., and has 14-in. double tenons on each 
ead to receive sills. Bridging at body bolsters is 6 in. x 8 
in., and has 1}¢-in. double tenons, 134 in: wide, same as 
other bridging, spaced in center of bridging. Framing 
timbers, such as side, intermediate .and -center sills, are 
not spliced, but made in one conttinuous length. 

Seat rails 1\¢ in. x 5!¢ in. are placed against the cen- 
ter sills, and let into bridging flush with top edge and 
extending the full length of passenger compartment, as 
shown. These rails receive the screws which fasten the 
seats. 

‘he end sills, which are of white oak, are made of twu 
pieces 34¢ in.x 8 in. and 44¢in. X 8 in., with % in. X 34 
in. X 7in. angle iron gained in between the timbers, 
making the end sills8in. X 7in. when finished. End 
sills. are fastened to side sills at each end with corner 
irons and %-in. bolts, and to center sills with %-in, bolts, 
through fange of sill plates. The end sills are tied to 
body Lolsters with two 1-in strap bolts, and mortised to 
receive tenons of all sills. 

The needle beams are 43¢ in. x 8 in., bolted to sills, and 
are trussed with }-in. rods, having cast-iron queen 
posts under the timbers, and cast-iron plates fitted on 
ane end of Sh so witb truss _ yeu strana eas 
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through these thimbles, Cast-iron center plates are 
placed at center of cross bolsters and secured with %-in. 
bolts. _ Between the center plate and cross bolster there 
must be placed a liner of cardboard to insure a good 
bearing and avoid the breaking of cast-iron center 
plates. 

The inside finish of the passenger end is either of ma- 
hogany or oak throughout, no veneer being used. The 
ceilings of this end are made in large panels by mahog- 
any or oak moldings. 

Rporomastaneracaccatennan: 5 1,: a the general 
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able ends for holding in machine, and three drop test 
specimens 1 in. square and 13 in. long, must be cast with 
each day’s output. The tensile test specimens, when 
tested in the rough, must have a tensile strength of not 
less than 20,000 lbs. per sq. in. Drop test specimens, 
in the rough, when resting on firm supports 12 in. apart, 
must stand 5 blows of a 10-1b. weight, striking midway 
between the supports, the first blow falling 12 in., the 
height of each succeeding blow being increased 
1 in. By the specifications of July 1, 1896, 
for bar iron, all material is rejected that varies more 
than 24¢ per cent. from the estimated weight per run- 
ning foot. One sample is selected from every 50 bars 
or less, and from the results of the test of this sample, 
the 50 bars are accepted or rejected. The iron must 
show an ultimate strength of not less than 48,000 lbs. 
per sq. in.; an elastic limit of at least 25,000 lbs., 
an elongation of at least 18 per cent. in 8 in., and a 


The suit was a challenge of the view, declared by the 
Supreme Court in the Social Circie case, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Jaw neither expressly nor by necessary 
implication confers the power to fix rates; that, in the 
language of the late Justice Jackson: 


“Subject to the two leading prohibitions that their 
charges shall not be unjust or unreasonable. and that 
they shall not unjustly discriminate, so as to give undue 
preference or disadvantage to persons or traffic similarly 
cireumstanced, the act to regulate commerce leaves com- 
mon carriers as they were at the common law, free to 
make special contracts looking to the increase of their 
business, to classity their traffic, to adjust and apportion 
their rates so as to meet the necessities of commerce, 
and generally to manage their important interests 


upon the same principles which are regarded as sound, . 


and adopted in other tredes and pursuits.” 

As the question involves “ billions of dollars of rail- 
road property and the transportation of millions of 
passengers and millions of tons of freight annually” the 
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fibrous fracture. Bars 14 in. thick or less will be 
accepted if the tensile strength is above 47,000 lbs. per 
sq. in., elastic limit above 24,000 lbs. and the elongation 
above 15 per cent. in 8 in. 

The cars are equipped with Westinghouse air-brakes, 
automatic air-train signal and Pintsch gas apparatus. 
They are fitted with 36 in. standard steel-tired wheels 
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Detail of Framing—Baltimore & Ohio Combination Car. 


and are heated by steam. ‘Ihe cars are painted the 
standard blue color, ornamented with gold, and are 
fitted with Wheeler seats, 








The Supreme Court on the Powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
denying the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to prescribe rates for transportation of freight, 
which was partially reported in the Railroad Gazette 
last. week, is No. 733 of the October term, and is devoted 
entirely to the question, certified by the Court of Ap- 
peals “‘Had the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
dictional power to make the order” to the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific and other roads to adopt 
certain reduced rates on freight from Cincinnati and 
Chicago to Chattanooga and other Southern cities. The 
opinion 1s by Justice Brewer. Justice Harlan dissented, 


Combinat’on Passencer and Baggace Car—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Court decided to re-examine the question in its entirety, 
and in stating the case says: 


‘The. question debated is whether it vested in the 
Commission the power and the duty to fix rates; and 
the fact that this is a debatable question, and has been 
most strenuously and earnestly debated, is very persua- 
sive that it did not. The grant of such a power 1s never 
to be implied. ‘Ihe power itself is so vast and cumpre- 
hensive, so seagely affecting the rights of carrier aud 
shipper, as well as indirectly all commercial transac- 
tions, the language by which the power is given had 
been so often used and was so familiar to the legislative 
mind and is capable of such definite and exact statement, 
that no just rule of construction would tolerate a grant 


of such power by mere implication. Administrative 


control over railroads through boards or commissions 
was no new thing. It had been resorted to in England 
and in mary of the States of this Union. In England, 
while control had been given in respect to discrimina- 
tion and undue preferences, no power had been given to 
prescribe a tariff of rates. In this country the practice 
bad been varying.” 


Here the decision quotes the laws of 11 states, in which 
commissioners are empowered to prescribe rates, and of 
five others in which this power is not granted; and by 
a review of these statutes shows the difference between 
inquiring whether rates which have been charged and 
collected are reasonable (a judicial act) and prescribing 
rates which shall be charged in the future (a legislative 
act.) Justice Brewer heré goes onto discuss various 
clauses in the Interstate Commerce law, none of which 
empower the Commission to prescribe rates. Section 1 
does indeed require that all charges shall be reasonable 
and just and section 12 authorizes the Commission to 
execute and enforce the provision of the act ;— 


‘And the argument is that in enforcing and executing 
the provisions of the act. it is to execute and enforce the 
law as stated in the first seetion; that it cannot enforce 
this mandate of the law without a determination of 
what are reasonable and just charges; and us no other 
tribunal is created for such determination, therefore it 
must be implied that it is authorized to muke the deter- 
mination, and, having made it, apply to the courts for 
a mandamus to compel the enforcement of such deter- 
mination. Wedo not think this argument can be sus- 
tained. If there were nothing else in the uct than the 
first section commanding reasonable rates, and the 
twelfth empowering the Commission to execute and en- 
force the provisions of the act, we should he of the opin- 
ion that Congress did not intend to give to the Commis- 
sion the power to prescribe any tariff and determine 
what for the future should be reasonable and just rates. 
The power given is the power to execute and enforce, 
not to legislate. The power given is partly judicial, part- 
ly executive and administrative, but not legislative.” 
. . . The President of the United States must take 
care that the laws be faithtully executed, but it will not 
be argued that the President by implication possesses 
the power to make rates for carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. For more than a hundred years it has 
been the affirmative duty of the courts ‘‘to execute and 
enforce” the common law requirement that ‘all charges 
shall be reasonable and just,”’ and yet it has never been 
claimed that the courts, by implication, possessed the 
power to make rates for curriers. 


But the Interstate Commerce act is not silent on the 
power to make rates. Section 6 requires the railroads 
themselves to publish tariffs, and lays down regulations 


for publication, for advancing and reducing rates, and 
requires confcrmity to such rates under penalty. ** Now, 
but for this act it would be unquéstioned that the car- 
rier had the right to prescribe its tariff of rates and 
charges, subject to the limitation that such rates and 
charges should be reasonable. This section 6 recognizes 
that right, and provides for its continuance. It speaks 
of schedules showing rates and fares and charges which 
the common carrier ‘has established and which are in 
force’ It does not say that the schedules thus prep:red, 
and which are to be submitted to the Commission, are 
subject, in any way, to the latter’s approval.” 

“The power to prescribe a tariff is a legislative and 
not an ‘edministrative or judicial function, and, having 
respect to the large amount of property invested in rail- 
roads, the various companies engaged therein, the vary- 
ing and diverse conditions attaching to such carriage, is 
a power of supreme delicacy and importance. That 
Congress has transferred such a power to any adminis- 
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trative body is not to be presumed or implied from any 
doubtful and uncertain language. Incorporating into a 
statute the common law obligation resting upon the car- 
rier to make all its charges reasonable and just, and 
directing the Commission to execute and en- 
force the provisions of the act, does not by 
implication carry to the Commission the power 
to exercise the legislative function of prescrib- 
ing rates which shall control in the future. The 
—_ to the Commission of the power to prescribe the 
orm of the schedules, and to direct the place and man- 
ner of publication of joint rates, thus specifying the 
scope and limits of its functions in this respect, 
strengthens the conclusion that the power to prescribe 
rates 1s not among the powers granted to the Commis- 
sion. . . These considerations convince us that un- 
der the Interstate Commerce act the Commission has no 
wer to prescribe the tariff of rates which shall control 
n the future, and, therefore, cannot invoke a judgment 
in mandamus from the courts to enforce any such tariff 
by it prescribed.” 
But has the Commission no functions to perforia in 
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respect to the matter of rates, no power to make inquiry 
in respect thereto? Unquestionably it has; most im- 
portant duties. The decision here goes on to recount 
the specific duties of the Commission as prescribed in 
the law. 

Justice Brewer refers to the statute of Nebraska, of 
1887, under which the Supreme Court of that state is- 
sued a mandamus compelling obedience by a railroad to 
an order of the Board of Transportation of that state, 
prescribing rates, but he says that the nebraska law 
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from the outside a uniformly fine appearance. A com- 
posite baggage, smoking and buffet car heads the train, 
followed, in the order named, by a straight 16-section 
sleeping car, a compartment sleeper, a chair car, a first- 
class day coach and a dining car. 

The forward end of the composite car is without a 
platform, making a larger space available in the bag- 
gage compartment. All other cars have platforms and 
wide vestibules, the vestibule on each car being 2 ft. 6 
in. long by 9 ft. wide. The floor plans show the general 





















Plan of One End of Combination Smoking and Baggage Car, 


(section 17) is more full and specific than any provision 
of the Interstate Commerce act, the Board having 
power, in case it should deem a change in the mode of 
conducting the business of a railroad necessary in order 
to prevent unjust discrimination, to make an order on 
the road. 

Counsel claimed that, in the Social Circle case, the 
Supreme Court, in saying that the Commission could 
not fix rates without investigation, said by implication 
that if an investigation had been made the ‘Commission 
could have made a rate: 


* And the argument is now made, that while the Com- 
mission may not have the legisiative power of establish- 
ing rates, it has the judicial power of determining that 
a rate already established is unreasonable, and with it 
the power of determining what should be a reasonable 
rate, and enforce its judgment in this respect by pro- 
ceedings in mandamus. The vice of this argument is 
that it is building up indirectly and by implication a 
power which is not in terms - : 
granted. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Congress would 
ever authorize an adminis- 
trative body to establish 
rates without inquiry and 
examination; to evolve, as 
it were, out of its own con- 
sciousness the satisfactory 
solution of the difficult prob- 
lem of just and reasonable 
rates forall! the various roads 
in the country. 

‘“* Nowhere in the act is 
there any suggestion of a UL. : 
maximum or minimum x k 
rate. The first section de- 
clares that the rates shall be 
reasonable and just, and 
prohibits every unreason- 
able and unjust charge. Now, the rate may be unrea- 
sonable because it is too low as well as because it 
is too high. In the former case it is unreasonable 
and unjust to the stockholder, and in the latter to 
the shipper. In the matter of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City Railway Co., the Commission held that it 
had no power to order rates to be increased upon the 
ground that they were so low that persistence in them 
would be ruinous. The opinion in that case, prepared 
by Commissioner Cooley, and with his ‘usual ability, 
while seeking to prove that the Commission has no power 
to prescribe a minimum or to establish an absolute rate 
but only to fix a maximum rate, goeson further to show 
how the operation of other provisions of the act tends to 
secure just and reasonable rates, We think that nearly 
all of the argument which he makes to show that the 
Commission has no power to fix a minimum or establish 
an absolute rate, goes also to show thatit has no power 
- prescribe any tariff, or fix any rate tc control in the 
uture.”’ 














The New Vestibuled Train ‘of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 
[WITH AN INSET.] 

The new vestibuled train just finished at the works 
of Pullman’s Palace Car Company, for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, is a very completely equipped and 
finely finished train. It will be put in regulsr bervice 
about the middle of June, and wil! run between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. Going north it 
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arrangement of the cars, while a good idea can be ob- 
tained of the interior finish from the photographs. 

The cars are framed and constructed according to the 
latest standards of the builders. Thirty-eight inch, 
Allen} paper wheels are used under all the cars, and the 
com posite, sleeping and dining cars are equipped with 
six-wheel trucks, the other cars having trucks with four 
wheels; brakes are used on all the wheels. The air- 
pressure water system is used, and all the cars are 
equipped with steam-heating apparatus, which can be 
used in connection with the Frumveller hot-water 
heaters. 

Beneath each car is a box containing a storage battery 
which supplies current for the incandescent electric 
lamps used for lighting the cars. The storage batteries 
are charged while thetrainis in the yards at the ter- 
minal stations. A special feature of the lighting is that 
each berth in the sleeper is provided with two electric 
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Plan of One End of Sleeping Car. 


reading lamps placed at the ends of the sections. Here- 
tofore where such lamps were used only one was 
placed for each section requiring part of the passengers 
to ride backward if they desired to read. The lamps in 
this car are provided by the porter when desired by 
passengers and the lights are turned on or off ‘by insert- 
ing or withdrawing the bulbs from the lamp sockets. 
The train is, in addition to the electric light, equipped 
for using Pintsch gas lamps, which are placed in the 
roof as usual. These lamps are of a special and very 
handsome design. 

Rubber tiling of specially designed patterns and colors 
to suit the immediate surroundings is used for coverings 
in all the toilet-rooms, passageways and on the plat. 
forms between the cars. 

The most interesting feature of this train is not so 
much the construction of the cars proper as the arrange- 
ment, finish and decoration of the interior, which has 
been carefully considered to the smallest detail. An 
idea can be gained of the inside appearance of the cars 
from the photographs reproduced, but the full effect. 
can only be got by an inspection of the train, as the 
coloring plays such an important part in the decoration. 
The aim in the decorations has been to. get artistic and 
elegaut effects, and yet with materials suitable for rail- 
road service; broad surfaces of selected veneers inlaid 
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Plan of Chair Car. 


will leave Chicago at 6:30 p m., arriving in Minneapo- 
lis at 8:25 the following morning; on the return trip it 
will leave Minneapolis at 7:20 p. m., and arrive in Chi- 
cago at 9:25 the next morning. It will be seen that this 
train isso scheduled as to be on the road mostly at 
night, and in its design and construction especial atten- 
tion has been given to matters pertaining to lighting 
and to sleeping accommodations and toilet arrange- 
ments. 

The train is:made up of vestibuled cars, which present 





with different-colored woods were therefore adopted in 
place of heavy molded panels and carvings. 

The composite car ig 72 ft. long and contains a 37-ft. 9- 
in. compartment for baggage,a fully equipped buffet. 
for light refreshments and a smoking and reading room. 
The latter is fitted with Upholstered cane chairs and 
lounges, book cases and writing tables. The smoking- 
room is finished in inlaid vermilion wood, the prevail- 
ing color of the furnishings being empire green. Triple 
windows are used, which are arched over in the clear 
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story, and theelectric lights are arranged along the 
sides of the car. 

The 16-section sleeper is 70 ft. long and is finished in 
East Indian vermilion wood, which forms the ground 
for a inlay of six different varieties of colored woods. 
A new feature which is used in this car is the decora- 
tive screen dividing the car into two equal parts. The 
ceiling, which is royal blue, is an arch with vaulted 


for carrying ore, pig iron or any heavy material, but 
they are designed particularly for the coal and grain 
trade, being so built that all jomts and valves are 
absolutely tight, thus preventing any possible leakage 
of small material. An adjustable steel cover is pro- 
vided for the grain service, making practically a closed 
car, and giving protection against storms or theft. For 
carrying coke or other light material a steel crate top is 

















Fig. 1.—The Goodwin Steel Dump Car—Aprons and Valves Removed. 


windows in the clear-story, and the gas lamps are made 
the centers of the designs used for the ceiling decora- 
tions. The seats are covered with royal blue plush of a 
special design and an embossed figure is worked on the 
seats and backs. The carpets and trimmings are of 
colors to harmonize with the other parts of the car. 

The toilet-rooms are special features of this car and 
are more complete than those heretofore provided. The 
women’s toilet-room has a large dressing table in front 
of an oval mirror, and at either side of the table there is 
an open polished nickel wash stand. The side walls are 


paneled and colored a delicate Nile green, while the 


trames of the panels and the wainscoting are inlaid. 
The ceiling of this room is tinted green and decorated in 
gold. The men’s toilet-room has a triple wash stand, 
above which are mirrors set to form an octagon, which 
are framed in inlaid white holly; the alcove formed by 
the mirrors contains the water cooler. In the passage- 
ways single panels extend from the floor to the ceiling. 

The compartment sleeping car is 69 ft. 10 in. long, and 
in addition to the two drawing-rooms, one at either end, 
there are seven staterooms. ; 

These rooms are finished in Circassian walnut, vermil- 
ion and different varieties of mahogany, which form the 
ground for inlaid work similar in design to the sleeper. 
Each room has a separate scheme of color with uphol- 
stery and carpets to harmonize. 

The chair car and day coach are each 60 ft. long. The 
chair car is provided with 36 Scarritt (Forney) full, re- 
clining, high-back chairs and has toilet and smoking 
rooms at the ends. The day coach is fitted with Scarritt 
high-back seats with especially designed ends tosuit the 
other interior finish.. This car also has an enclosed 
smoking-room. Hoth cars are finished in the same style 
and are very handsome. The cabinet work is mahogany, 
inlaid with satin wood and tulip. The seats are uphol- 
stered in royal blue plush corresponding with the ceil- 
ings, which are decorated in gold. 

The dining car which will be used in connection with 
this train has been in service before, but was recently 
overhauled and finished within to correspond with the 
rest of thé train. 








The Goodwin Steel Dump Car. 





In 1872 a small four-wheel wooden dump car was pat- 
ented by the late John M. Goodwin. Since that time 
subsequent patents have been taken out, covering many 
improvements, but the original principles remain prac- 
tically the same. This four-wheel wooden car was il- 
lustrated and described in the Railroad Gazette of July 
16, 1886. Inthe issue of Dec. 6, 1895, a description of 
the “New Goodwin Dump Car’ (capacity 60,000 Ibs.) 
was given, and on Sept. 11, 1896, the “‘New and Improved 
Steel Frame Goodwin Dump Car”’ (capacity 125,000 Ibs.) 
was illustrated. 

The Goodwin Car Co. has recently built a new eight- 
wheel dump car which embodies a number of improve- 
ments over those already described. The general 
features of this car are shown in the accompanying en- 
gravings. Fig. 1shows the car with its valves and 
aprons removed, revealing the supporting mechanism: 
Fig. 2 isan end view of thecar in its carrying position, 
and Fig. 3 shows the car in its center dumping position. 

This car is built entirely of steel and malleable iron, 
no wood being used in any of its parts, and is about 
6,000 Ibs. lighter than the former eight-wheel cars built 
Ld the company, with the samecarrying capacity (125,000 
Ibs.). 

The company has always built its four-wheel cars to 
dump either from the side or through the center, but 
heretofore the eight-wheel cars dumped only from the 
side. The eight-wheel cars as now built are both side 
and center dumping, being so modified and improved as 
to combine all the principles of the smaller car, with 
the greater carrying capacity, These cars may he used 


designed, to be placed over the car and thus bring it up 
to its full capacity. 

The original eight-wheel cars of this company were 
supported on four longitudinal sills consisting of 12-in. 
steel I-beams, 35 ft. long, these beams being firmly held 
together by wrought iron straps placed both above and 
below. In order to provide for dumping through the cen- 
ter, it was necessary to make a different arrangement of 
sills, and in the new ears only two sills, or girders, are 
used. These girders, which are -of the same length as 








Fig. 2.—The Goodwin Steel Dump7Car. 


those in the former eight-wheel car, are placed 21 in. 
apart, center to center, giving room for the material to 
pass between them in the center dumping operation. 
One of these sills is shown in position in Fig. 1. 

A change has also been made in the shape and con- 
struction of the sills, which are now built up of plates 
and angles, forming a girder 18 in. deep at the center and 
9% in. deepat the ends. This gives greater strength with 
much less weight, as the construction and shape of the 
beam does away with useless material, and at the same 


The dumping mechanism is similar to that used here- 
tofore, and is so arranged as to be operated either by 
compressed air or by a system of levers worked by hand. 

The caris divided byacenter bulkhead of steel, and 
the discharge of each of the two compartments thus 
formed is controlled at its own end of thecar. The 
dumping mechanism of the formor eight-wheel cars 
was described in considerable detail in the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 6, 1896. The load is carried by four 
valves, the two center valves being supported at their 
inner and lower edges by central steel rock shaft (each 
compartment having its own shaft), and at their outer 
edges by malleable iron struts. The two side valves are 
in turn supported at their lower edges by the center 


» valves, which they overlay, and at their upper edges by 


link hinges carried ‘by brackets attached to the side 
girders. 

The changes to permit of center dumping have been 
made in the discharge apron, which is placed below the 
valves. This apron, which in the former eight-wheel 
cars was entirely rigid, is now made hinged at a point 
near its center line, as in all of the company’s four-wheel 
cars, the hinge being so arranged that the inner part 
may be revolved upward and outward. When it is 
wished to dump from the side, this apron is left in its 
original position, so that both parts form a continuous 
sheet. The support beneath the center valve strut is re- 
moved, permitting that valve to fall until itis flush with 
and practically forms a part of the apron. This center 
valve, in falling, releases the side valve, which then 
swings outward, allowing the contents of the car to 
slide out at the side, over the apron. 

To dump through the center, the inner portion of the 
apron is first swung upward and outward on its hinge, 
leaving an open space down through the center of the 
car; then when the carrying valves are released as be- 
fore, the inner valve swings downward, and the outer 
valve swings outward until it comes into contact with 
the hinged part of the-apron, so that the contents of the 
car pass down through the opening thus made. In the 
case of either side or center dumping, the discharge fol- 
lows practically instantaneously after the release of the 
valves. 

As was before stated, the releasing of these valves may 
be done by compressed airor by hand, the use of the 
compressed air permitting any number of cars to be 
dumped simultaneously. The arrangement ef the 
dumping mechanism and the fact that each compart- 
ment has itsown shaft, prevents any sticking of the 
parts and consequent failure to work that might be 
caused by sagging or side warp. 

A feature of this car is the use of a ball-and-socket 
center plate, allowing for lateral movement with com 
paratively little grinding action and consequently little 
wear. Spring side bearings are used, which give a con- 
stant pressure against the bottom of the car and greatly 
lessen shock at curves. 

The working drawings for this car are not yet ready 
for publication, but the Railroad Gazette proposes, in a 
subsequent article, to present these drawings, by which 
further details of construction and the dimensions may 
be shown. 

Further particulars in regard to the cars made by the 
Goodwin Car Co. may be had upon application to its 
New York office, No. 96 Fifth avenue, and the car will 
be shown at the conventions at Old Point Comfort. 








Railroads of the World at the End of 1895. 





The Archiv fur Eisenbahnwesen for May-June con- 
tains the table of railroad statistics for the world which 
that carefully edited journal publishes every year. ‘he 
statistics now collected are to the end of 1895. We have 
converted the figures of absolute length, and of length 
relatively to population and area. The Archivs’ figures 
are, of course, in metric units and the conversion is 
tedious and errors are liable to have crept in; but we 
have taken reasonable pains to avoid them. 
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Fig. 3—The Goodwin Steel Dump Car—Center Dumping Position. 


time provides the greatest resistance at the point 
where the breaking strain is most directly applied. 
As may be seen in Fig. 1, a part of the load is 
carried on these girders on each end, outside of the point 
of support at the center of the truck, thus using the 
cantilever principle and greatly reducing any tendency 
toward sagging at the center, 


It will be noticed that relatively to population the 
United States has much more railroad than any other 
great country—more than 4'8 times as much as Germany, 
five times as much as Great Britain and [reland, more 
than four times as much as France, more than six times 
as much as Austria-Hungary and more than 12 times as 
much as Russia, In rate of increase, however, Russia has 
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led all the great nations in recent years. There the in- 
crease of mileage from 1891 to 1895 was 21 4 per cent.; in 
Italy it was 13.7 per cent.; in Austria-Hungary 7 per 
cent,; in Germany 6.8 per cent.; in France and the 
United States 6.5 per cent. and in Great Britain and 
freland 3.5 per cent. This was the increase of four 
years, and yet it is only 10 years ago that our miles of 
railroad in the United States increased 8.9 per cent. in 
one year; and in the four years from the end of 18385 to 
the end of 1889 our mileage increased 25.6 per cent. 
Whether or not we built railroads too fast in the decade 
from 1880 to 1890, and whether or not we are now to stop 
a few years and let the population grow up to the rail- 
roads, are mere matters of opinion, and we shall not now 
enter into speculation on those questions. But those are 
some of the interesting speculations which the table 
suggests. 


RAILROADS OF THE WORLD AT THE END OF 1895, 
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Peru ... we 1,036 0.2 3.5 
NTR cis cu ns Sacocenesbatss 621 0.2 2.6 
MMO. Ji, Obie Neversnee 186 0.2 1.2 
British Guiana ... .....-.... Be Aseeepeey ose 08 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trini- 

dad, Martinique and -_ | 

ee eee 466 dis 

Total South America..... i. ae PEE bAuteineets 
British India................ 19,403 1.0 0.6 
OOyIOD §«_. isscvccvcvcce coser 297 1.1 0.9 
Bans RE. wenn ve sedans 1,100 0.2 0.7 
Russia (Transcaspian Dist). 0.5 12.7 
SIDENER «oo ote vecdsvvecetoses ie ee eee 2.2 
ee ete 34 
Mutoh India. ....0002.000-0 
JAPAN 0 ccescesceceecvsevee 
Portuguese India..... 3 
Malay States........ 

China... .. 
NO nda none ach ee oe 
Cochin-China, Pondicherry, 

Malacca and Tonquin .. 

Potal, AiG 25. 0ccscssvenee 
ee si acdsh ingmn deh haben 1,259 03 1.9 
‘Alois and Tunis........... 2,051 0.5 3.6 
Cane Colony... i...csesiese. 2,444 1.1 142 
SSS RR eee es 401 24 7.3 
South African Republic.... 616 0.5 7.3 
Orange Free State. it 621 1.3 29.9 
Meuritius, Reunion,= Sene-) 

ral, Angola, Mozambique, | 

Kongo 0. 5 Fees ROSEN | WURes Techs aetesdy, Ke Sie 

Total ALltOd |60--0000000000 | ESE BURR newt 
Australia... ....ccceeseveees | 13.888 0.5 32.7 


Recapitulation : 


Europe......... 
North America. ... 
South America.... 
pt tre ree Pr 
ALPIOD uno cpsdegseseinvasinnces 
Australie .c.sksicscceesssiivs 


Totals csdics nakacvaeseces 














New Roller Side Bearine. 





The accompanying engravings show a new arrange 
ment of roller side bearing, put on the market by the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., for use especially un- 
der freight cars, although the same device can as well 
be applied to passenger car trucks. At various times in 
the past we have shown side bearings designed to re- 
place the sliding friction, in the ordinary bearing, by 
rolling friction, but none of these arrangements has 
ever been used to a large extent. A common cause of 
failure is due to the use of long rollers, as on curves, the 
travel of the outer end of therolleris greater than the 
travel of the end nearer the center bearing, and the dif- 
ference in travel causes the roller to slide, forming a flat 
surface. Also where the upper contact plate is de- 
pended upon to return the rollers to a central position 
a slight tilting of thecar leaving a curve will often re- 
sult in the roller carriage being left in an extreme po- 
sition. On passing around another curve in the same 


direction the rollers will not act, but are likely to be 
damaged by coming in contact with the end stops. In 
the bearings illustrated an attempt is made to over- 
come these causes of failure. 

Fig. 1 shows a top view, while Fig..2isa view of the 
bottom of the bearing with the lower plate removed to 
show the centering springs. There are 10 rollers to each 
bearing each 1}¢ in. in diameter made from cold rolled 





Fig. 1.—Top View of Roller Side Bearing. 


steel shafting. These are placed so as to overlap each 
other alternately, and are mounted loosely on %-in. 
round steel axles, there being two rollers on each axle. 
The axles fit into grooves in -the malleable iron roller 
frame, which groov:s are so located as to bring the axles 
on radial lines from the center of the truck. The roller 
frame travels on a circular malleable iron base, on top 
of which is riveted a high carbon steel plate, which 
forms a wearing surface for the rollers; the travel of the 
frame is 314 in. either side of the center line. As shown 
in Fig. 2 there are two helical springs, one at each end, 
which are connected with the muveable carriage through 
malleable iron arms which compress the spring at the 
end to which the rollers move. The springs return the 
rollers to a central position whenever the load is re 

moved from the bearing ; if the side bearings remain in 
contact continuously the rollers are returned to a central 
position by the action of the bolster. The height of this 
side bearing 1s 34 ih. and the weight is 17 lbs. 

It has been estimated that at least 90 per cent. of the 
cars now in service have wooden or a combination of 
wood and metal bolsters. It isa well-known fact that 
after these bolsters have been in service but a short time 
the deflection is sufficient to bring the side bearings in 
contact, which prevents the free curving of the trucks. 
When rigid metal bolsters are employed, a considerable 
proportion of the weight comes on the side bearings 
when passing around curves at moderately high speeds 
and also when the caris unevenly toaded. With the 
ordinary form of hard iron bearings the sliding friction 
between the surfaces is a large factor in the car resist- 
ance which affects directly the coal consumption and 
the truck repairs, beside increasing the wear of the 
wheel flanges and rails. It therefore seems that any 
reduction in the friction between the side bearings 
which can be made without introducing a too compli- 
cated construction would result in better car service. 








A Fire Hose Bridge. 





Mr. Wm. Garstang, Superintendent of Motive Power, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, has 
recently designed and put into use the fire hose bridge 
shown by the accompanying cut. Thisstep was brought 
about by the delay which several important passenger 
trains on the Big Four had suffered on account of fire 
hose being laid across the track. The drawings were 


hose. The estimated weight of the top section is 131 
-lbs., and that of each side section 232 lbs., making a total 
of 595 Ibs. 

The main members, or the chords and end posts of the 
bridge, are of 1}4-in. wrought-iron pipe, as are the side 
braces. The cross pieces are of 1-in. pipe. These are at- 
tached to the chords and end posts by malleable iron re- 
duced tees, of special pattern, made to slip over the 1i- 
in. pipe, to which each is fastened by a % in. rivet, and 
tapped for the 1-in. pipe. In the bottom ends of the end 
posts and side braces, steel pikes 44¢ in. long are welded. 
The side braces, which are hinged to the elbows at the 
top of the end posts, are held out in place, when the 
bridge is set up, by wrought iron bars, which again are 
hinged to lugs on the lower tees on the end posts, and 
are fastened to the braces by *%-in, pins attached to the 
ends of short pieces of chain (all shown in detail), so as 
not to be loss. 

The top section of the bridge is connected to each side 
section by two malleable iron elbows, shown in detail. 
These are screwed to the top of the end posts and the 
ends of the chords enter them with a slip fit. On the top 
of each elbow isa steel spring carrying at its free enda 
3¢-in. lock pin. This pin has its inner end beveled sothat 
when the ends of the chords are slipped into the elbows 
they are automatically locked. The four topmost cross 
pieces are bent down at the middle toretain the hose. 
With the bridge standing on the level of the ties, there 
is 15 ft.6in. in the clear with 5in. rails, and the clear- 
ance of a locomotive and car is as shown. 








Changes in the Standard Code. 





At the last meeting of the American Railway Associa- 
tion the following rules and ‘‘ general notice’ reported 
by the Conference Committee on the Standurd Code were 
adopted. These rules take the place of Rules 301 to 308 
inclusive, and of Nos, 310 and 311. The Committee rec- 





Fig. 2 —Bottom View of Roller Side Bearing, with Plate 
Removed to Show Springs. 


ommended that No. 309 be omitted from this part of the 
code. (The Committee recommends that General Regu- 
lations be numbered from 51 to 300, instead of from 1 to 
300, as heretofore recommended.) 
GENERAL NOTICE. 
To enter or remain in the service is an assurance of 
willingness to obey the rules. 


Obedience to the rules is essential to the safety of pas- 
sengers and employees and to the protection of prop- 


erty. 
Successful service requires the courteous, intelligen - 
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The Fire Hose Bridge of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


submitted to the Chief of the Indianapolis Fire Depart” 
ment. The Indianapolis Union Railway Co. has ordered 
one of the bridges to be placed at the Union station, 
where there are at all times switch enyines belonging to 
the various roads, so that, in case any of the lines are 
blocked by hose across the track, the hose bridge can be 
quickly taken to the point obstructed, put up across the 
track, the hose run over it, and the trains allowed to pass 
under, The bridge is designed to carry two lines of 


and faithful discharge of duty. To obtain promotion 
capacity must be shown for increased responsibility. 

Employees are advised that in ropes | em ployment 
they assume the accompanying risks, and are expected 
to look after and be responsible for their own safety, as 
well as-to exercise the utmost caution to avoid injury 
to others. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Employees whose duties are prescribed by these 
rules must provide themselves with a copy. ae 
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2. Special instructions, given by proper authority, 
must be observed while in neon, Soi = 4 

3. Reaphaees are required to be conversant with and 
obey the rules and special instructions. If in doubt as 
to their meaning they must apply to the proper author- 
ity for an explanation. 

Employees must pass the required examinations. 

_ 5. Persous employed in any service on crains are sub- 
ject to the rules. 
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4. Failure of any part directly controlling a signal to cause 
it to give the normal indication. 

5 Where the semaphore is used the arm displayed to the 
right of the signa! mast as seen from an approaching train. 

6. The signals, if practicable, either over, or upon the right 
of and adjoining, the track upon which trains are governed by 


them. 

7. The normal indivation of Home signals—Stop (of Distant 
signals -Caution). 

8. Where distant signals are used, bolt locking, or its equiv- 





Running Valve and Valve Handle—Howe Brake. 


6. Employees, while on duty, must wear the prescribed 
badge or uniform and be neat in appearance. 

7%. The use of intoxicants, while on duty.is prohibited. 
Their habitual use, or the frequenting of places where 
they are sold, is sufticient cause for dismissal. 

8. The use of tobacco by employees when in or about 
passenger stations, or by passenger trainmen when on 
duty, is prohibited. 

9. Persons authorized to transact business at stations 
or on trains must be required to conduct themselves in 
a quiet and orderly manner, without annoyance to pas- 
sengers, 

10. In case of danger to the company’s property em- 
ployees must unite to protect it. 





Pump 


alent, by the distant signal connections, of switches located 
between the distant and home signals and not otherwise con- 
nected with the interlocking piant. : 
9. Failure of any part directly controlling a swiich or lock 
to prevent the display of a clear signal. ‘ 
10. Facirg point locks for all facing point switches in main 


‘outes. 

1l. Detector bars, or their equivalent, for all facing point 

switches in main routes, for railroad crossings and junciions, 
12. For mechanical interlocking, pipes or their «equivalent, 

properly compensated, connecting levers with swi.ches and 


r 


locks, 
13. Latch locking or its equivalent. : 
14. The established order of interlocking between the levers 
or other arparatus shall be such that— 
Before the lever clearing the home signal can be operated, 
diverging switches, if any, in 














‘ confliciing routes must be in 
their normal position, the re- 
quired route set and its 
switches locked. 


The display of a cl:ar home 
signal shali lock all swi ches 
and locks in the route as far a; 
such signal gives permission 
to proceed, locking all oppos- 
‘ng or conflicting signals and 
reeasing the correspocding 
cistant signal where such 
siznal is used. 

Where dis‘ant signals and 
diverging switches are u-ed, 
the aisplay of a clear distant 
signal shall lock the home 
signal in the clear position, 
avd shell lock ihe di- 
verging switches at rail- 
roaa crossngs, d:awbridges 
and inations, so tha the 





and we recently had an opportunity to see its working 
in Yonkers on long and steep grades, and can testify 
that so far as our observation went it performed per- 
fectly. The control of the var was quick and accurate 
and the reservoir pressure remained very steady all the 
way down the grades, and in some instances was greater 
at the foot of the grade than at the top. 
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and Governor for Howe Air-Brake. 


It will be observed that the power for compressing the 
air is taken from the axle of the car. The designer has 
aimed to economize power by disconnecting the air 
pump, except during the application of the brake or 
when pressure has fallen below the normal and by start- 
ing the pump simultaneously with the application of the 
brake. The automatic governing feature is supple- 
mented by a positive device and is not depended on 
alone for controlling the apparatus when a supply of 
air is needed, 

The complete apparatus consists of the pump and au- 
tomatic governor, the operating valve, the air reservoir 
and the brake cylinder. The pump is secured to the 
truck frame on crossbars and a train of gearing con- 
nects it with the axle. The other parts are placed with 
a view to the greatest convenience in construction, 
maintenaoce and working. 

The pump described and shown was designed for high 
speed, heavy electric carsin city, suburban or interurban 
service. It has two cylinders with trunk pistons packed 
with rings. On one end of the cylinders a-case is ex- 
tended to include the crank-shaft journals, and this case 
is made tight to hold oil. The connecting rods are at- 
tacbed to the pistons and to the cranks, as shown in the 
engraving. The cranks are set at 180 deg. Thus, while 
one piston is compressing the other is drawing air into 
the other cylinder. The valves are put in the cylinder 














Air Pump and Governor—Howe Brake. 


11. Employees must render all the assistance in 
their power in carrying out the rules and special in- 
structions. 

12, Any violation of the rules must be reported. 





The following definitions and regulations were dis- 
cussed, but not formally acted upon. 


INTERLOCKING, 
Definitions. 

INTERL /CKING.—The arrangement by which an assemblage 
of switch, iock and signal appliances are so interconnected 
that their movements must succeed each other in a pre- 
determioed order. 

INTERLOCKING PLANT.—An assemblegecf switch, lock and 
signa! apparatus, interlocked. 

INTERLOCKING CaBIN.—The building in which the levers, 
* vig equivalent, tor operating an interlocking plant, are 
placed. 

INTERLOCKING SIGNaLs.—The fixed signals of an interlock- 
ing slams. 

OME SIGNAL.—A fixed signa) located at the point at which 
the trains are required to siop when the route i; not clear. 

DISTANT SIGNAL,.—A fixed signal of distinctive character 
used in connection with a home signal to regulate the 
approach thereto. 

DwaRF SIGNAL.—A low fixed signal. 


The Requisites of 1. stallation are 


1, The interlocking of signals with switches, locks, railroad 
crossings or drawbridges, so that a clear signal cannot be 
given unless the rout’ to be used is clear and stop signals dis- 
played for all conflicting routes, 

2. Levers, or their equivalent, located ata common point, by 
which switches, locks and signals are operated in a pre deter- 
mined order, and through which swiiches, locks, railroad 
cross'ngs, drawbridges and signals are interlocked. 

3. Signals of prescribed form, the indications given by two 
positions, and in addition at night by lights of prescribed 


° 


switches or drawbridge can- 
nou be opened after the traia 
has passed the distant signal. 

15. The interconnection of 
interlocking and block signals 
if both are u ed at the seme 
point. 


Adjunets. 
The following may be used if 
desired: 


(A) Distant signals. 
(8) Diverging swi ches for 














railroad crossings, draw- 
bridges, junevions, and in sid- 
ings connecved with the ru.- 
ning tracks.’ Norma! position 


—Open, 

(C) Repeaters or audible signals to indicate the position of 
signals to the signalmen operating them. 

(D) Annunciators for indicating the approach of a train, or 
for other purpuses. 

(E) Route indicators, 

(F) Torpedo Piacers. 








The Howe Air-Brake for Electric Cars. 





The air-brake which is described here was designed 
especially to meet the needs of electric street car service, 
but is equally applicable to cable service and to other 
services running single cars or very short trains. The 
apparatus and system were designed and patented by 
Mr. H. L. Howe, who has had a good deal of experience 
with air-brakes and has been for a number of years 
especially concerned in their design. This brake has 
been in actual service for some months on electric cars, 


Air Purp and Governor with Cover off—Howe Brake. 


head, are easy of access, and the clearance is reduced to 
the minimum. 

On one end of the crank shaft a gear runs loose and is 
meshed with others, connecting it with the gear on the 
axle. One face of the hub of the loose gear is one mem- 
ber of a positive clutch. Sliding on feathers on the crank 
shaft, a collar carries the other member of the clutch and 
is normally held engaged by a spring. This collar has 
on its circumference a cam, which works in connection 
with the governing device. When this clutch is en- 
gaged power is transmitted to the pump from the 
axle. 

The main featureof the governor is a cylinder in 
which is a piston, exposed on one side to direct reservoir 
pressure. A spring opposes this pressure on the other 
side, When the reservoir pressure moves the piston the 
motion is transmitted to a rod carrying a roller which 
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may be thrust forward in front of the cam on the clutch 
collar, so that a partial revolution of the crank shaft 
will, by carrying the cam against this roller, slide the 
collar and disengage the clutch, thus disconnecting the 
pump. This is the special automatic governor. 

Another opening in the governor cylinder, on the 
same side as the spring, communicates with the reser- 
voir and is controlled by a valve, which valve is for 
simplicity, the same as that which works the brake, and 
the operating handle when moved to put on the brake 
actuates the governor by admitting pressure to the 
the'spring side of the piston, which balances that on the 
other side, and permits the ee 
spring to withdraw the 
roller from the cam, allow- 
ing the clutch to engage. 
Thus when the car is being 
stopped the pump is work- 
ing, being put in operation 
by the same movement of 
the valve handle which ap- 
plies the brake. 

When this handle is re- 
turned to the middle posi- 
tion, pressure is held in the 
brake cylinder and exhaust- 
ed from the spring side of 
the governor piston, and the 
direct reservoir pressure act- 
ing against the governor 
piston stops the pumpat the 
pressure at-which it is set. 
The operating valve is so ar- 
ranged that while the pump 
may be independently start 
ed and stopped the brake 
cannot be applied without 
startingthe pump. It isevi- 
dent that this positive start- 
ing of the pump will not only 
take power when the car is 
to be stopped, but also when 
there is no live power propel- 
ling the car, and the power 
so taken is stored for future 
use in applying brakes, and 
restores that used in the stop. Further, the pump isin 
action while the car is stopping. : 

The cam is so set that the pump will be disengaged 
when the crank reaches the center, and at this point the 
compressed air in the clearance of the cylinders will 
throw the crank ahead so as to take up theslack in the 
clutch and permit its disengagement at the mom2nt 
when no work is being done by it. When again engaged 
there must bea partial revolution of the crank shaft be- 
fore any strain will come on the parts, which assures a 
reliable action of the clutch. 

The operating valve is designed to conform as closely 
as possible to the movements in hand-braking. A pull 
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Fig. 1.—Tool for Grinding Locomotive Links at the 
Topeka Shops. 


of the handle brings it to ‘‘on,” which opens the valve 
from the reservoir to the brake cylinder. The return of 
the handle to “hold” closes the valve and holds the 
pressure in the brake cylinder. A push of the handle 
to “off” opens the exhaust and releases the brake. A 
pull of the handle will put pressure on the brake, more 
or less, according to the time the handle may be held; 
and if too much pressure is applied a quick push and 
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return to the middle position will reduce the pressure 
and hold the remainder. The motorman quickly be- 
comes expert and can graduate the pressure to a finer 
degree than can possibly be done by hand, while the ad- 
vantage of having the full power always ready for an 
emergency has no parallel in the hand-brake. 

The principal points claimed are positive action of the 
pump at the time of applying the brake, assuring a full 
supply of air; running the pump from the axle after the 
live power bas been shut off; protection of all parts 
from dust and wear; simplicity of the governor and 
direct action of the clutch. 


















The Erie Coupler. 


The svecial features of this apparatus are covered by 
patents Nos. 567,393 and 567,476. Mr. Howe may be ad- 
dressed at Canandaigua, N, Y. 








‘The Erie Coupler. es 





The engravings show the details of the locking and 
opening device of the Erie coupler, made by'the Erie 
Malleable Iron Co., Limited, of Erie, Pa. The makers 
claim for this coupler that it will positively couple by 
either slow or fast impact, and many tests show that it 
never fails to couple on a 37-degree curve. The kuuckle 
can be opened by moving the working lever, making it 
unnecessary to go between the cars. The principal 
feature claimed is that the coupler cannot become un- 
locked in transit. This company has in the past 10 
years made many thousand couplers for other concerns, 
and the Erie coupler is the result of its ohservation on 
those couplers, and is offered now after overa year of 
practical service tests, 











Tool for Grinding Locomotive Links. 





An ingenious and at the same time usefr] and simple 
tool isthe device for grinding locomotive links at the 
Topeka shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road. It is shown in the accompanying illustrations and 
consists of a grinder attached to one of the posts of the 
machine shop about 36 in. above the floor, together with 
a sliding carrier in which the upper end of the radius 
rod is pivoted. The carrier is adjusted by means of the 
vertical screw A, Fig. 1, and the radius rod is adjustable 
in length by means of a clamp at the upper end of the 
carrier to suit the radius of the link to be grooved. The 
radius rod is a 1!¢-in. gas pipe, the lower end being 
shown in Fig.2. In this socket, Fig. 2,is held the link 
chuck, Fig. 3, to which the link is attached by bolts pass- 
ing through the holes for the eccentric rod pins. The 
radius rod of the grinder having been adjusted to the 
right length to suit the radius of link, the grinder is 
moved laterally by the screw 5, Fig. 1 and the link 
swung against it. By this means the correct curve is 
given to the slot in the link. 








How to Manage a Freight Station.” 


One cannot expect good results from employees unless 
they feel a certain sense of a in their various posi- 
tions. When changes are found necessary promotion 
should be made from the ranks if ible. 

The agent should not be confined to detail work, 
but should be free to radiate where he thinks duty 
calls, although he should be equipped to assume any 
position if necessary so that emplcyees may know he is 
familiar with every detail. hen possible the out- 
bound and inbound work should be run separately, one 
set of clerks on outbound business and another set on 
inbound. The man in chargeof outbound work should 
check tissue copy of billing against loading slips for an 
errors that may have been made and correction issued if 
necessary before tissues are sent to the auditor’s office. 
This man should also handle corrections received on 
billing in order that he may be acquainted with the 
work of his men and thus reduce errors to a minimum. 
Each outbound shipment should be given a consecutive 
number in order that the tracing clerk can quickly 
locate same. This can be easily done by carrying a.con- 
secutive number on bill desk and numbering loading 
slips when brought from warehouse. The city loading 

*A r by J. F. Youse, General t of the Columb 
Hocking Valley & Toledo, at W icton ey Sebene Ghe 
Association of Officers and Junetion Agents of the road. 





_slips should be pasted in consecutive number order in a 
stub filing book. The transfers from connecting lines 
should be treated likewise, being filed in a separa‘e 
book for each line by foreign consecutivenumber. This 
overcomes the tiresome and frequently unavailing 


search for original loading slip or transfers and fully 
repays the labor necessary. 
The inbound men should make expense and trans- 


fer slips and revise 

the billing, mak- 

ing corrections cn Te 

same- when neces- i R 
z 








sary before the 
way-bills leave 
their desk and 
note on each way- 
bill handled by 
them their initials. 
Thus the responsi- 
bility can be easily 
laced in future : 
controversies. | 

I am decidedly 
oprosed to the 
street expense bill 
andinsist on car 
bon copies not only 
as abor-saving 
but to insure ac 
~ ge 2. Searing 
off each item. In -. - 
a certain office the Fig. 2.—Lower End of Radius Rod. 
inbound men were E 
making three copies of city business and four when for 
connections. This was overcome by the auditor furnish- 
ing special form of expense bill and making the extra 
copies by use of carbon —. Correction sheets should 
be consecutively numbered and of course an impression 
taken. All transfers and way-bills for connections 
should be itemized in a book and the receipt giving 
date and hour taken for same and thus prevent any ques- 
tion arising in the future as to a delay of a shipment on 
account of “no bill.” 

The claim desk demands a man well versed in the du- 
ties of each desk and while his duties are mostly me- 
chanical he should be thorough and not make it neces- 
sary for theclaim department to return claims for in- 
formation which should have been given before the 
claim was forwarded. A record of all claims handled 
should be kept, giving date each claim was received and 
when and where forwarded. This department should 
also bandle tracers, keeping an impression copy of traces 
forwarded and «iving them a consecutive number. A 
notation should also be made on billing referring to 
number of tracer. Good results are obtained by pasting 
the returned original tracer or correction sheet in the 
impression book, where it was originally copied, and 
they are easily located when desired for future reference. 

hen practicable the bookkeeper and repert clerk 
should be made subordinate to the cashier, as their work 
is connected with that department, and the men in line 
for promotion to the cashier’s desk. The statistical clerk 
should be a reliable all-round man, as a great deal of 
such work as comparative statements of earnings, in- 
terchange of tonnage with foreign lines, etc., is valuable 
and having no direct check on its accuracy, such a posi- 
tion commands fair remuneration, which is necessary to 
secure the desired service. g 

I think it desirable to leave to the agent’s judgment 
the question as to salaries for the various men and not 
always confine a fixed salary to a specified desk. It may 
be thought best in necessary changes to advance the 
salary of a certain clerk without changing his work, 
and while the aggregate could be check3d and the max- 
imum not exceeded, better resnits are sometimes ob- 
tained by starting a new man in at asmaller salary than 
probably the position demands. 

The warehouse demands a foreman in charge who is 
active, of considerable executive ability. He should be su 
preme in employing and handling the warehousemen, 
as he is the one to whom you look for results, especial] 
as to overtime, and should be able to map out his wor 
so the little golden minu‘es should not be wasted. 

In large terminals it is desirable tohave the outbound 
and inbound houses separate, otherwise freight coming 
from connections in mixed car lots will necessarily be 
delayed, as the track room is always limited and city 
freight will and should be given preference. I am not 
an admirer of the blank tally system in unloading mer- 
chandise, and, while open to conviction, believe that 
better results are obtained by having an unloading slip 
made on the inhound desk as previously referred to. 
The foreman can then readily locate the various ship- 
ments, know of their importance and be prepared to 
handle accordingly. The over-and-short clerk should be 
under the direction of the warehouse foreman, and his 
duties become a purt of that department, and I think it 

d policy to locate him in the foreman’s office, where 

e is in close touch with the checkman. 

The yard is not always a thing of beauty nor a joy at 
any time, and if the agent is to be held responsible for 
its griefs he then should also have absolute control of its 
head—the yardmaster. It appears to be the policy of 
some managing officers tomake the agent nominally the 
head, but the yardmaster does not so consider it and thé 
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Fig. 3 —Link Chuck of Grinding Tool. 


result isaclash. In such cases better far that the su 

perintendent take the responsibility and the agent 
merely request his work done and make formal com- 
plaint when not complied with. I believe the agent 
should be ina tion to fulfillany promise made toa 
shipper as to placing cars, etc., and not depend on the 
pleasure of the yardman, To accomplish the results the 
yardmaster should report direct to the agent who should 
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of course, leave the detail work to the yardmaster. Their 
work should harmonize so nicely that the agent will not 
ask nor except any service but what can be readily ac- 
complished, 

When practicable bills and transfers for cars giving 
the connections should be delivered with the cars. When 
not practicable the bills should be delivered to the con- 
necting line before the cars are, and such a rule should 

imperative on cars received from connections. This 
overcomes that source of much annoyance—the “‘no bill” 
loads. It is well to furnish and demand a switching 
ticket for all cars goingto private sidings, insuring a 
check to be kept on the switching charge account and 
enabling the yard man to find destination of cars 
promptly. It seems imperative that Sunday work be 
performed and I have found that it is frequently used 
asa clean-up day. I know this to be a mistake, as em- 
ployees are entitled to a Sunday off when ssible. By 
organizing the office force into squads, it being under- 
stood that each squad would be detailed alternately to 
Sunday work, the men know what Sunday they are free 
to join their family, 








The “ Bury” Locomotive. 





Among the many various types of engines on the 
“Grand British Experimental Railway,” as the Liver- 
pool & Manchester has been aptly termed, was a solitary 


one called after the extinct bird from which the town of ° 


Liverpool takes its name. The Liver was builtin Liver- 
pool in 1832, by Edward Bury, of the Clarence Foundry, 
and was the third engine he made. It was, however, the 
twenty-sixth acquired by therailroad, all its predecessors 
except two being by R. Stephenson & Co., of Newcastle. 
Inthe Liver, Mr, Bury struck out a design, which, in after 
years, became very famous, though not a single feature 
of it has been preserved in modern English locomotive 
practice. 

Taking up the bar framing, used in the Rocket in 1829, 
but soon abandoned by the Stephensons, he immensely 
improved it, and was certainly the first here to render it a 
mechanical success and suitable for high speed engines. 
Its various members were forged and welded together, the 
general principle being to substitute two long bearings 
between the wheels of each axle for the four or five short 
bearings generally employed. The frames were bent in- 
ward just behind the smokebox in order to get closer 
to the cylinders, upon which were lugs or projections 
which could be riveted down to theframes. A couple 
of straps passed across, below the cylinders, helping to 
support them and to unite the frames. Thus the attach- 
ment of the cylinders to the frames, though not pertect, 
was much better than the usual custom of fastening 
them in the base of the smokebox, and securing the 
latter to the frames by angle irons placed considerably” 
higher than the line of stress. 

As a result of being held close to their work, instead 
of having most of the weight outside the wheels, Bury’s 
crank-axles broke less frequently than usual. This 
was certainly not due to their mode of construction, for 
they were forged in two halves and welded together, at 
right angles in the middle. The best Backbarrow iron 
was used, the cranks being cut out of the solid. Cases 
were recorded of the engines running some distance 
with broken or nearly broken axles, though one would 
not care to enquire too closely into them, even if it were 
now possible to do so. 

Another special peculiarity of the Bury engine was its 
semi-circular firebox, the outer one rising to a hemi. 
spherical dome. This domed portion was always cov- 
ered with copper or brass and kept bright, as well as a 
much smaller dome, carrying a safety valve, which sur- 
mounted it. The inner box had aslightly domed, or 


was often redhot, and the cylinders sometimes cracked. 
A passage was purposely left round them so that the 
surplus heat might keep them hot. Bury arranged his 
tubes in arcsof circles, each row, measuring horizon™ 
tally, rising so that the central tubes were higher than 
those at the sides. The idea was to prevent the side 
ones getting uncovered if the engine lurched on taking 
acurve. Brass, No. 14B. W G. thick, was the mate- 
rial of the tubes. 

The most striking feature, perhaps, of Bury’s engines 
was the remarkable construction of the wheels. Solid, 
round spokes, carefully turned, were screwed into a 
large cast-iron boss, having recesses in which a nut 
fitted upon the end of each spoke. At the outer end the 






















































































sion. Thecylinders of both classes were, some 12 x 18 
in., others 13 x 18in., with from 86 to 90 tubes, giving - 
from 375 to 400 sq. ft. of heating surface, while the fire- 
box had about 40 ft. more. When in running order 
the smallest passenger engines weighed 9 tons 17 
cewts., the goods 2 tons more. Of these weights, 
five tons 174¢ cwts. and six tons 13 cwts., respectively, 
rested on the driving wheels. They differed from the 
Liver in having a lock-up safety valve onthe boiler, in- 
stead of a spring balance one; 60 lbs. was the maximum 
pressure obtainable. The reversing gear was on the 
right hand side, not the left; there were four eccentrics, 
two for each direction, which could be thrown off pins 
or studs on tue driving axle by means of a long handle 
moving them sideways along 
it. When all four eccentrics 
were off the studs and out of 
gear, the valves could still 
be worked by two levers at- 
tached to them, the driver 
taking one in each hand and 
moving them alternately to 
and fro. It was usual to do 
this at starting, or in shunt- 
ing. These levers or handles, 
of course, moved backward 
and forward whenever the 
engine was running with 
steam on, if either set of 

eccentrics was in gear. 

In 1839, the Birmingham 
engines consumed 38.3 lbs. 
of best coke per mile, the 
1 goods engines 42.1 lbs. ,which 
is a good deal for the small 
loads they could take. Re 
pairs came to 2.53 pence per 
mnile, 

Being too small for the 
traffic and quite unsuited for 
the increasing speeds, it was 


























The “ Liver "—Built by Edward Bury for the Liverpool & Manchester, 1832. 


spokes were T shaped and attached by two rivets to the 
rim. The spokes radiated alternately from the inner 
and outer sides of the broad boss or center, a system em- 
ployed by many makers with engine wheels of various 
forms, 60 years ago. It led to considerable vibration 
and shake in the wheels and had to be given up, though 
it held its ground fora good many years. 

Although the Liver was Bury’s first “ single” engine, 
the peculiar features of its design originated with his 
No. 2, the Liverpool, built in J831 for the Petersburg 
Railroad, in America. That was also a four-wheeler, 
but coupled. The general dimensions of the Liver were: 






CIS ons 6's cnc cotcddesd- ac diciedeectaseieerwsge snares ll X 16 in. 
Diameter of leading wheels. . veeet Abe 
ss! ~ driving .* . vena SB 
WE OI oo cc cvccsdccescaxes osiereen ewer 5 ft. 
Leugth over buffers... ..ccccreccccccccscesescccese \ .soutnete tbe 
ahh sad osnlnadvwenes. scbeee’ sbedeu “capudusucia ft. x 6 ft. 6 in, 
Center of boiler above raile..............secceeceeecees 4ft.10in 
Top of frame above rails, in front............cseeeeeee 2 ft. 9in. 
24 vs Lt i Rr een 3 ft. 3 in. 
Length POO COMINGS: ack vogad so accgutanedeens septiseakse 4 ft. 
5 firebox CABIDE.....0 ..esesee cocece ja cedovenrees 3 ft. 4 in. 
Eleignt 60200 OF 1GRGOE a iscsi cicice: ind evecdaneeee 4b 13 ft. 6 in. 
Weight full... .ccccccccccees cabequcwd’ About 9 tons (of 2,240 Ibs.) 


The heating surface, taking the 97 tubes as 6 ft. 10 in. 
long and 2 in. diameter, would be 299 sq. ft., while the 
firebox had about 35 sq. ft. more. 














Bury Locomotive of 1846—Running on the Furness Railway. 


rather dished crown and was not stayed at all, except 
where it was flat,in front. Sixty pounds was Bury’s 
maximum pressure for many years, but failure of the 
firebox was not uncommon with it. Contrary to the 
usual English practice, the inner box was of iron, with 
plates % in. thick, tube-plate 4g in. This was chiefly for 
the sake of lightness. The plates were welded at the 
joint, but so that the weld was not exposed to the direct 
action of the fire. 

Yorkshire iron 5, inch thick was employed for the 
boiler, which in the engines of 1837-40 generally con- 
tained 86 tubes, 8ft. 4in. long and 2% in. in external 
diameter. As might be supposed, such large tubes with 


~ ashort run caused much waste of heat, the smokebox 


Bury sent nine out of his first 16 engines, built to the 
end of 1834, to America, and two or three of the earliest 
French lines tried them; but getting the contract to 
supply power to the London & Birmingham Railway, in 
1837, first really brought his engines into notice. Until 
it: became the London & North Western, in 1846, no others 
were used, many, however, being built by other firms to 
his drawings. The whole stock, in 1846, consisted of 
engines virtually the same as the Liverpool and the Liver 
of 1831 and 1832, and but little larger. The passenger 
engines had mostly 5 ft. 6 in. drivers, but some only 5 
ft.; the goods were some 5 ft., others 4 ft. 6 in. It was 
not unusual to employ goods engines in passenger ser- 
vice, the coupling-rods being taken down for the occa 


resolved, on the dissolution 
of the London & Birming- 
ham Company in 1846, to 
adopt larger engines on six wheels, but Bury’s firm 
(then Bury, Curtis & Kennedy) refusing to fall in with 
this, their connection with the line abruptly ceased. 
Although they afterward built six-wheelers, and even 
an eight-wheeler, to order, they stuck to the four- 
wheeled engine whenever they could. Butits day was 
over, and theirs too, for the firm was sold up in 1851, 
and Bury engines are now scarce indeed. 

The Furness Railway, a local system in Cumberland 
and North Lancashire, still has a few Burys, built in 
1816, shunting at Barrow docks. These are of the later 
and larger type, with 4 ft. 9 in. wheels, cylinders 14 x 24 
in., with the valves on the top, and weigh about 20 tons, 
full. They have their original four-wheeled tenders, but 
the smokebox and funnel have probably been somewhat 
altered. 

The photograph is kindly furnished by Mr. F. Moore, 
of 9 South place, Finsbury, London, E C., and the line 
drawing is a copy of Bury’s own drawing of Liver No. 
3, built for the London & Manchester Railway, 1832. It 
was No. 26 of the London & Manchester Railway list. 
Diameter of leading wheels, 3 ft.; driving wheels, 5 ft.; 
cylinders 11 x 16in.; weight, full, 9 tons. 

The Petersburg Railroad Company has in its share- 
holders’ room a framed origiuval drawing of the Liver- 
pool, made from Bury’s own working drawing, now at 
Chicago. W. B. PALEY. 

CHELSEA, LONDON, S. W. 








The Slide Rule as an Aid to Railroad Field Work, 


BY GEORGE DUNCAN SNYDER. 


Assoc. M, Am, Soc. of C. E., City Engineer, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


(Concluded from Page 314.) 


To Substitute for a Curve Already Located One Having 
Transition Curves at the Ends, and Deviating from 
the Original Curve as Little as Possible.--This is the 
problem that most often occurs in fitting transition 
curves to an established line. The best way to accom- 
plish this is to obtain a curve that will touch the orig- 
inal curve at its middle point, and terminate in tangents 
parallel to and inside of the original tangents a distance 
equal to the offset of transition curve. In other words, 
we must obtain’ a curve whose external secant is less 
than that of the original curve by an amount equal to 
a6, Fig. 23. To effect this a trial offset is first assumed, 
or calculated from an assumed length of transition 
curve for the degree of the original curve. The distance 
a bis then obtained by dividing the offset by the 
sine of the complement of half the intersection angle 
on the slide rule. The external secant for the original 
curve is then obtained, aud a 6 is subtracted from it. 
The result will be the external secant of the new curve, 
from which the new degree of curve can be obtained, A 
new length or offset is then calculated, and the apex dis- 
tances of both curves are calculated, and their difference 
will give the distance ahead of the old P. C. to place the 
new. 

Example.—Given a 7 deg. 30 min. curve for 44 deg. 22 
min. Length of transition curves to be 300 ft. Set 7.5 
on B under 1,375 on A; over 300 on D will be found 4.92 = 
the trial offset; 14 J = 22 deg. = 11 min., the complement 
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of which is 67 deg. 49 min. Set 67 deg. 49 min. on scale of 


sines under 4.92; over the index will be found 5.33, which 
is the amount the externa] secant must be shortened. 

To obtain external secant, R = 765, 14 I = 22 deg. 11 
min., 4 I = 11 deg. 0514 min. Set index on scale of tan- 
gents over 765, move runner to 22 deg. 11 min., move in- 
dex to runner; ander 11 deg., 544 min. will be found 61.3, 
the external secant. 

61.3 — 5.3 = 56.0 = new external secant. 

Set 11 deg. 514 min. over 56, move runner to index, set 
22 deg. 11 min. to runner; under index will be found 
699, which is the radius of an 8-deg. 12-min. curve. Un- 
less great precision is required an 8 deg. 10 min. or an 
8 deg. 15 min. would be found toanswer as well. A new 
offset must now be obtained for the new degree of curve. 
Considering it an 8-deg. 12-min. curve, set 8.2 on B un- 
der 1,375 on A, over 300 on D will be found 5.38 on B, the 
new offset. Using this offset the original curve would 
be thrown four or five-tenths at the middle. To avoid 
this the same calculation can be gone over again, and 
the external secant reduced four or five-tenths more; or 
the same offset as before can be used, and the length of 
transition curve changed. Thus, with the rule set as 
before, under 4.92 will be found 287, the corresponding 
length. 

To obtain the apex distances of the two curves, set the 
index of the scale of tangents over 765; under 22 deg. 11 
min. will be found 312 = apex distance of 7 deg. 30 min. 
R of 8 deg. 12 min, = 698.9. 

698.9 + 5.4 = 704.3 


Set index of scale of tangents over 704; under 22 deg. 
11 min. will be found 287.5 = apex distance of 8 deg. 
12 min. 
312 — 287.5 = 24.5 

By measuring 24.5 ft, ahead of the old P. C. the posi- 
tion of the new one will be found, and by measuring one- 
half Z back of this, the point of transition curve will be 
found. 

To Run a Transition Curve with Angles.—The angle 
consumed bya transition curve is equal to the angle 
consumed by the simple curve between the P. C. and 
the end of transition curve,so it is equal to half the 
length of transition curve expressed in stations, multi- 
plied by the degree of curve. 

The angle A BC, Fig. 24, is one-half of the angle B A 
C and one-third the total angle DC Aork FA. The 
intermediate angles from the tangent to the points a, b, 
ce, d, etc., increase as the square of the distance, and they 
can be obtained on the slide rule as follows: Under one 
third the total angle of the transition curve on A set 
the number of stations on the transition curve on C. 
Then over any station number on C will be found the 
corresponcing deflection on A. 

Example.—Degree of curve = 6, Z = 300; to find de- 
flection angles to points on transition curve. Here the 
half length of transition curve is 150 and the angle con- 
sumed is9deg. One-third of this is 3 deg. = 180 min. 
Suppose points are desired 50 ft. apart; this will make 
six stations on the transition curve. Set 6 on C under 
180 on A; then the other points will be found as follows: 


Over Lon C wil) be found on A, 5 = 0 deg. 05 min. = Ist de- 


flection. 
Over 2 on C will be found on A, 20 = 0 deg., 20 min. = 2d de- 


flection. 
Over 3 on C will be found on A, 45 = 0 deg., 45 min. = 3d de- 


fi ction. 
Over 4 on C will be found on A, 80 = 1 deg., 20 min. = 4th de- 


flection, 
Over 5on C will be found on A, 125 = 2 deg., 05 min. = 5th 


deflection. 

Over 6 on C will be found on A, 180 = 3 deg., as before. 

To run the curve on the ground, the instrument 
would be placed over the point B, andthe above angles 
and their re pective distances measured off until the 
point A is reached, when the instrument would be moved 
there and backsight taken on B, and then twice the 
last angle turned off, 6 deg. in this cas2, when the in- 
strument would point tangent to the transition and 
simple curves. The main curve would be continued 
from this point as simple curves are usually run. 

In running the transition curve from the main curve 
toward the tangent, the deflections are first obtained as 
though the main curve were continued to the end of 
transition curve, and from these deflections those ob- 
tained before must be subtracted. Suppose the instru 
ment at the point A, Fig. 24, to point in the direction of 
tangent, with the vernier set at zero; then the deflec- 
tions to the points on the transition curves wuld be as 
follows: 


De. Mio Deg. Min. Deg. Min, 
Ist. defi ction. VT Bas | 30 — 0 ®° = 1 25 
2: Nt Spunae ehh 3 “oo — wu 20 2 40 
3d year ee eR, 4 30 — 0 45 3 45 
dua : 6 o-— 1 20 4 40 
5h why At thous ee beae 7 30 — 2 a5 5 25 
6th 2 Ee ee 9 0 — 3 0 = 6 on 


After having set these points the instrument would be 
moved to the point B,and a backsight taken on A, 
when 3 deg. would be turned, and the instrument would 
point in the direction of the tangent. 

To Connect the Two Arcs of a Compound Curve with a 
Transition Curve.—In this case the formula remains the 
same as before, but the difference between the degrees 
of the two eurves must be used for D in the formula. 
The offsets are obtained the same as for a simple curve, 
and are measured toward the inside of the flatter arc, 
and toward the outside of the sharper arc; see Fig. 25. 

Example—Given a I-deg. curve compounding into an 8- 
deg. curve, length of transition curve 250 ft. Here D 
= 8 deg.—1 deg. =7deg. Set 7 on B under !],38750n 
A; over 250 on D will be 3.18 on B. If points are desired 
25 ft. apart, there would be five points on each half 








length of transition curve. Set 5° = 125 on B under 1.59 
on A; then 


Overl1*® 1 will be found 0.013 = Ist offset. 
oo 23 8 ad 0.10 = 2d - 
“ Kh? 97 “ “ 0.34 = 3a “ 
sae. acl, . abel sd os 0.81 =4h “ 
“26 “ Mio | Rabe eehetors. 


In staking out the above curve, deflections for the 1 
deg. curve for points 25 ft. apart would be turned off, 
and the stakes wonld be moved over from these points 
the above offsets. When the P.C. C. is reached, a point 
is set 1.59 from the 1 deg. curve, which marks the posi- 
tion of the transition curve at that point, and anotheris 
set 3.18 from the 1 deg. curve. The instrument is then 
set over this point and sighted parallel to the tangent of 
of the 1 deg. curve at that point, and deflections for 
points 25 ft. apart on an 8 deg. curve are turned off, and 
stakes set over by an amount equal to the same offsets 
as used before, measured in the opposite direction, until 
the end of the transition curve is reached, from which 
point the main curve can be continued without moving 
the instrument from the P. C. C, 

To run the above curve by means of angles instead of 
offsets, the method of procedure would be as follows: 
The angles are obtained as for a transition curve con- 
necting atangent apd a simple curve, using a rate of. 
curvature equal to the difference in the degree of curve 
of the two curves. These angles must then be added 
to the corresponding deflections of the flatter curve, if 
running from the flatter curve to the sharper, and sub- 
tracted from the corresponding deflection of the sharper 
curve if running from the sharper curve to the flatter. 
In this case we have a 1 deg. curve compounding into an 
8 deg. curve, with a transition curve 250 ft. long. To 
find the angles, we have 7 deg. x 1.25 = 8.75 deg. = 8 deg. 
45min. 8 deg. 45 min. + 3 = 2 deg. 55 min.’= deflection 
for last point. The intermediates are obtained on the 
the slide rule, as described before. The deflections for 
points 25 ft. apart on the 1 deg. curve are then obtained, 


will be foun’ 306, the length of transition curve. The 
method of obtaining the intermediate offsets and stak- 
ing out the curve is the same as in the preceding cases. 

The great advantage of the above method of running 
transition curves is its great flexibility. Nocomplicated 
tables are required restricting one to a certain number 
of curves of fixed offset and length; but all the necessary 
data for any length or offset of any degree of curve can 
be obtained in few minutes on the slide rule, by a 
simple setting that can readily be memorized. 

With a proper system of transition curves like the 
preceding, little or no additional work 1s required on the 
location of aline. As Mr. A. M. Wellington states in 
his ‘‘ Railway Location,” the transition curve need not 
be run, but merely provided for by the introduction of 
the main offsets, the setting of the intermediates being 
postponed until ready for track-laying. For grading 
purposes, it will generally be sufficient to set a stake at 
the P. C. by bisecting the offset, or if the curve is long, 
the quarter points of the transition curve can be set by 
offsets from the curve rs the main offset. 


* MISCELLANEOUS SETTINGS. 


The following are a few settings that will be found 
useful in practice. 

Diameter and Circumference of the Circle.—The 
ratio of the diameter to the circumference of the circle, 
1:3.14159, is marked on scales A and Bof most rules by 
an additional line. To find diameters and circumfer- 
ences, set this addititional line on B under the index of 
A; then diameters will be found on A over circumfer- 
enceson B. Thus over 4 will be found 1.275, under 2.1 
will be found 6.59, etc. 

Diameters and Areas of Circles.—This can be most 
xd? — 
sda 
0.7854d?. Most slide rules have the constant .7854 marked 


readily obtained by using the formula, Area = 
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and the transition curves added to them, which gives the 
proper deflections, as shown below. 

1 = 0 deg. 07% min. + 0 deg, 0134 m'n. = 0 deg. 09% min. 

2 0 * 15 oo +o * OF oe om — 2 oo 


SS Role. 
S=0° 3° 40% BY ee BK 
4 = 0 ho 20 ad -}- 0 ia 28 a) = 0 Ld 58 Ld 
sao“ 92 Oe 4 = aT} oe 
tp eee ah age aerials Bs a 
726° We * 43% 6M ws * IE 
S21." -@ an. oo? Meat “ =3“ & ay 
9 Fi: 07% * +g 22 ory =3 * 29% “ 
Sate b&b ° 4948 Soar eS 


The total angle of a transition curve connecting the 
two arcs of a compound curve is equal to the sum of the 
half length of transition curve multiplied by the degree 
of curve of each arc. In this case it would be (1.258) + 
(125 x 1) = 11.25 deg. = Il deg. 15min, From this sub- 
tract the last deflection 4 deg. 10 min. and we obtain 7 deg. 
5 min., the amount that must be turned off with the in- 
strument at the end of transition and a backsight on 
the point of transition curve to bring the instrument to 
tangent. 

In running the curve from the 8-deg. curve toward 
the I-deg. curve, the same transition curve deflections 
as obtained before must be subtracted from the deflec- 
tions for an §-deg. curve, as shown below, With the in- 
strument on the end of the transition curve and a back- 
sight on the point of transition, a defiection of 4 deg. 10 
min. will bring the instrument to tangent, and this 
added to 7 deg 05 min. gives 11 deg. 15 min., as tefore. 


1 = Il deg. 09 min, — 0 deg. 02 min. = 0 deg. 58 min, 
2 = 2 ‘ 10 7 eek v0 cd 07 La = 1 . 53 i 
3-3 “10° —-O* 6“ =2% 44 
4 4 * On “ — Oe 28 «“ =3 “* gp “6 
cag eo sg Og. ee eS 
Ci OR es a cee ee 
7 7 “ 00 “ inn 1 “ 26 a7 = 5 “ 34 7 
s38 ° © «* cy = Re Se 
9 - 9 try on Ly a 2 os 22 “ = 6 . 38 a) 
0=10 “ (0 “ —2 * 33 % =7 * O * 


To Connect the Two Portions of a Reverse Curve with 


a Transition Curve.—Reverse curves rarely exist on a - 


line of any importance, but as they frequently vecur on 
branches in rough country, and are used around yards, 
the problem s given. 

This method of procedure i: the same as in the former 
cases, only for the D in the formula, the sum of the 
degrees of curuature of tue two arcs is used; see Fig. 26. 
ixample: An 8-deg. curve reverses into a 7-deg. curve 
with an offset of 10.2 ft. Here D = 8 deg. + 7 deg. 
= 15deg. Set 15 0n B under 1875 on A; under 10,2 on B 


on the right side of scale B. Set .7854 under the right 
index of A; then over diameters on D will be found areas 
on B Thusover 3 will be found 7.05; over 4 will be 
found 12.57, etc. 

To find areas with circumferences given, set 12.57 on B 
under the left index of A; then over circumference on C 
will be found areas on A. 

The above settings are very usefulin finding areas of 
round bridge members, and in finding the capacity of 
water and sewer pipes. 

To find tons of rail per mile of track, set 7 on scale 
B, under 11 on scale A; then over pounds per yard on B 
will be found gross tons per mile on A. Thus over 56 
will be found 88; over 70 will be 110; over 100 will be 
found 157, etc, 

To Find Acres in Right of Way.—To find the number 
of acres in a piece of right of way of uniform width, set 
43 560, the square foot in an acre, on C over the width 
on D; then under the length in feet on C will be found 
the number of acres on D. Thus for a width of 60 ft. 
set 43,560 over 60; then a strip 1,400 ft. long would have 
1.93 acregin it, and a piece 261 ft. long, .360 acre, etc. 
The position of the decimal puint can readily be found 
by inspection. Thus, it can be seen ata glance at the 
rule that it would take a strip 726 ft. long to make an 
acre, so that all lengths between 726 and 7,260 would 
have a result between one acre and 10 acres, and all 
lengths between 72.6 and 726 would have results between 
-l acre and 1, acre. 

Latitudes and Departures.—These can be roughly ob- 
tained on the slide rule, as follows: Set the idex of scale 
of sines under the distance; then over the course will be 
found the departure, and over the complement of the 
course will be found the latitude. 

Example.—What is the latitude and departure of 
a course of N. 56 deg 30 min. E. for a distance 
of 520 ft.? Set index under 520; over 56 deg. 30 
mio. will be found 434, the Easting, and over 33 
deg. 30 min. will be found 287, the Northing. By 
marking the numbers on the scale of sines from right to 
left, as wellas from left to right, the necessity of sub- 
tracting the angles from 90 deg. to obtain the comple- 
ment will be avoided, as over the course on one set of 
numbers will be found the departure, and over the other 
the latitude, It is often necessary to plot the line of a 
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railroad on avery small scale, say from 2.000 ft. : 1 in. 
to 5,000 ft. : lin. The best way of doing this is by lati- 
tudes and departures, and they can be very quickly ob- 
tained on the slide rule, and more accurately than they 
can be plotted on such a scaie. 

Plotting and Turning Angles.—-Very accurate work 
can be done by plotting and turning angles with the 
slide rule. To turn an angle set the indices of the scale 
of tangents to coincide with those of scale D. Then the 
tangent of any angle between 5 deg. 43 min. and 45 deg. 
will be found on scale VD. Measure off 10in. along the line 
from which the angle is to be turned, and erect a perpen- 
dicular; then on this line, scale off the tangent of the 
angle as indicated on scale D. Then a line drawn he- 


_ tween this point and the point on the base line from 


which the 10 in. was measured will diverge from’ the 
base by an amount equal to the given angle. Thus, to 
turn an angle of 26 deg. 30 min. .From A on the line A 
D, Fig. 27, measure off 10 in., and erect a perpendicular. 
Under 26 deg. 30 min. will be found 498. Measure 4.98 
in. along the perpendicular, and call the point B; then a 
line joining A and B will form an angle of 26 deg. 30 min. 
with the base. 
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Smoke Prevention in Austria. 

The Marck apparatus for the prevention of smoke, as 
applied to Austrian engines, is shown in the accom- 
panying figures. As will be seen, it is a combination of 
the old steam-jet idea with hollow bricks having flues 
through them for heating the air, which is then ad 
mitted over the fire. In front of the firebox, bricks with 
openings A A A through them are placed. The air in 
passing through these openings is heated by contact 
with the bricks, and passes out of the upper end under 
the ordinary brick arch at a high temperature, and 
ready to complete the combustion of the imperfectly 
consumed carbon, which has come from the fire in the 
shape of carbon monoxide, especially when fresh coal 
has been put on. In order to assist the complete mix- 
ture of the highly heated air and the combustible gases, 
steam jets are arranged on opposite sides of the firebox 
as shown at R R and LL. These jets are placed ir- 
regularly with the object of creating circular or whirling 
currents in the firebox to more thoroughly mix the 
gases. They are supplied by pipes FF and GG which 
branch from a single pipe # leading from the valve C. 
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In France at the close of 1896 there were 25,573 miles of 
railroad in operation. 2,519 miles of which were classed 
as “local railroads.” There were besides 1,515 miles of 
street railroad. 

Negotiations long pending for the purchase of the 
chief private railroad of Belgium, the Belgium Grand 
Central, seem substantially closed, and soon, doubtless, 
that road will be added to the state system, leaving no 
important private railroad in the country. Belgium has 
long been considered as the classic country of the 
“mixed” system. 

The Austrian Minister of Railroads has issued a cir- 
cular announcing that beginning with next year freight 
traffic on Sunday and eight other holidays will be re- 
stricted on all Austrian railroads in accordance with 
certain rules, the first of which says that it will be done 
so far as possible without providing new construction 
on additional rolling-stock, which is a very important 
limitation. 


The Hungarian State Railroads earned gross in 1896 
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Toturn an angle of more than 45 deg., get on the rule 
the tangent of the complement of the angle, and measure 
this off along the base and erect a perpendicular at 10 
in.; then a line from this perpendicular to the original 
will make the angle required. Thus, to turn an angle of 
76 deg. 15 min. The complement of 76,deg. 15 min. is 
13 deg. 45 min. Under 13 deg. 45 min. will be found 2.45. 
Then proceed as shown in Fig. 28. 

To obtain the tangents of angles of less than 5 deg. 43 
min., set the left index of C over 1.745 0n JD, and the tan- 
gents of angles between 1 deg. and 5 deg. 43 min. will be 
found on D under the angle expressed decimally on C. 
Angles less than l deg. can be obtained by setting 60 
over 1.745, and reading the angles expressed in minutes, 
orif expressed decimally, can be obtained as in the 
previous setting. 

If the beveled edge of the rule is yraduated in inches 
and decimals, another scale need not be employed to 
scale off these tangents. 

When it is desired to prick off a number of the courses 
of a survey at one time, lay off from the meridians a 
equare of 10 in., as shown in Fig. 29. Then tor N. W. or 
S. E. courses, using J as a center, scale off the tangent 
of the angles from A toward B up to 45 deg., and above 
45 deg. scale the tangent of the complement of the angle 
from C toward B, and for a N.-E. or S, W. course, using 
C as a center, scale off the tangents of the angles up to 
45 deg. from B to A, and over 45 deg. scale the tangent 
of the complement of the angles from D toward 4, 























The valve B, conveniently located by C,is the blower 
valve, DD being the blower pipe. 

The working of this apparatus, so far as the preven- 
tion of smoke is concerned, is highly satisfactory. A 
trial of this was made, and when in use no smoke could 
be seen issuing from the stack, even when fresh coal was 
putin. The difference when the valve was closed, and 
the steam jets thus cut off, was striking, as clouds of 
black smoke immediately poured from the stack. This 
seems to show that merely heating the air, by passing it 
through the hollow bricks is not sufficient to prevent 
smoke, but it must also be thoroughly mixed with the 
gases by the steam jets No economy in coal consump 
tion is claimed for this consumer. Ina fact, it is probab‘e 
that if there is any difference, a trifle more coal is 
burned with it than without it on account of the steam 
used for the jets. The inventor is Mr. Marck, Locomo- 
tive Inspector of the Western Railroad of Austria. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 





Siam is to have a railroad from Bangkok to Petc'iaur, 
and the whole capital required Las been subscribed by 
Siamese subjects. Work must be begun Feb. 1. 

In 1896 870 miles of new railroad were opened in the 
German Empire against 1,087 miles in 1895. The n w 
road was all in short sections, the Jongest only 43 
miles, 





10 per cet. more than in 1895, while their working ex- 
penses increased 64¢ per cent. The net earnings were 
about 4 per cent. on the capital invested. 





The Prussian State Railroads have begun trials on a 
large scale of beech ties, that wood apparently having 
heretofore been regarded as unfit for such use. Con- 
tracts bave be2n made for 80,000 such ties, to be 
preserved, planed, bored and provided with two 5-in. 
screw-bolts each, to prevent splitting. The contrac- 
tors guarantee a life of 15 years for 50,000 of these 
ties, and of 10 years for the other 30,000, which 
are sold as second-class ties. They will be laid with con- 
siderable numbers together, so that their service may Le 
readily observed and recorded. 


The directors of the Orleans Railroad (France) have 
made provision for assisting employees whose salaries 
are 1,500 francs per year or less, and who have to support 
in their families more than three persons of the follow- 
ing classes: Children under 15; invalid children of any 
age; brothers, sisters, nephews or nieces less than 15 
who are orphans or half-orphans; father, mother, father- 
in law or mother-in-law. The company contributes five 
francs a month for every one of such persons exceed- 
ing three on the hands of the 1,500-franc employee. 
Whether an American railroadman could be tempted 
to.have his mother-in-law live with him by an addition 
of a dollar a month to his income seems doubtful, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
tts improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
presen’ only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recom-nend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc,, to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
(o recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Adding compressed air to steam in the cylinders of 
a steam engine with a view to securing greater 
economy, owing to the reduced cylinder condensation. 
has been a favorite engineering topic for many years, 
and experimental investigations have beem made to 
determine just what economy might be expected in 
practice. One of the latest of these trials was made 
last year at the Stevens Institute and showed pretty 
clearly that when all the circumstances sre considered 
there is no saving resuiting from the mixture. Four 
series of tests were made with air at different ten per- 
atures and in various proportions. In these the best 
results showed a saving of about 7 per cent., but this 
was almost exactly offset by the power required to 
compress the air. Now another question arises, com- 
pressed air being used as the principal motive power, 
what is the effect of introducing a small amount of 
either hot water or steam into the working cylinders? 
So fi as we know but one careful test has been re- 
corded, and this shows interesting results. The test 
in question was made on a compressed air motor car 
at Fabrik St. Fargeau, Germany. ‘The car was first 
run when the air was heated to 32 degs. Fahr. by a 
flame just before it was used in’the cylinders, so that 
the air was practically dry, and second, when the air 
was heated by means of an injection of water which 
heated the air to the same temperature as in the 
first case. The temperature of the exhaust in the 
first case was 82 degs. Fahr, and in the second 122 
degs. Fahr., thus showing a difference of 90 degs. 
Fahr., or about 22 B. T. U. in the exhaust air. 
When the hot air was used, the weight of air per 
I. H. P. per hour in the cylinders was 45.53 Ibs., 
while in the other case it was 33.59 lbs. The total 
efficiency with the bot air was 64.8 per cent., while 
with the hot water injection it was 869 per cent. 
If other similar tests have been made, it would be of 
interest to know what resu'ts were obtained. 





The gross earnings of our railroads showed a slight 
improvement in April (1.44 per cent.), as compared 
with the same month of 1896, and an inspection of 
the May earnings. so far as they are yet collected, in- 
dicates a further gain.- But for the four mon'hs 
endivg April 30 there was « loss of $1,292,162 com- 
pared with the first third of 1896. On the other 
hand the English railroads continue in their exubcr- 
ant prosperity. Fer the first four months of the 
year their gross receipts show. an increase of more 
than three-quarters of a million sterling over the 
figures for 1896, which themselves were a great ad- 
vance on the figures for 1895. Of the £750 000 
increase. roughly two-thirds is from freight and the 
remainder from passenger traffic. The truth is that 
business in England is exceedingly brisk, and the 
railroad receipts only tell the same tale of prosperity 
as the Exchequer receipts, the figures of foreign 
trade, and the Board of Trade returns as to unem- 
ployed in the staple industries. There are parts of 
the country, Birmingham and South Staffordshire, 


for instance, and also, perhaps, Glasgow and the 
Clyde, where to find a bona fide workman out of 
work is a practical impossibility. A somewhat 
amusing illu-tration of this -position was given 
in the House of Commons a few days ago; a 
member who is, what is very rare there, an avowed 
Protectionist, asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he was aware that a new London 
underground railroad, the Waterloo & City electric 
line, which is just being finished, had ordered its 
rolling stock from America, and whether he would 
take any steps to prevent English railroads employ- 
ing foreign labor in future. The President of the 
Board of Trade in his reply, after disclaiming sym- 
pathy with the point of view of his interrogator, 
went on to state that the only reason why 
the order had been placed in America was 
that, though seven leading English firms had 
been applied to, not one was able to undertake 
to execute the order within the required time. 
One result of the increase in railroad earnings is 
the unprecedented price to which stocks have ad- 
vanced in the London market. For instance, the 
Illinois Central 3}, first mortgage gold bonds, secured 
on the main line of an excellent railroad property, 
are quoted there at 104; the 23 per cent. debentures 
of the Great Western (English) stand at 100. The 
ordinary stock of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, paying regularly 6 per cent., but with a prospect 
of a rise in the immediate future as the result of the 
new conversion scheme, stands at 168; the ordinary 
stock of the London & South Western, paying 6§ per 
cent., with at best a prospect of slow and fractional 
improvement, has been dealt in at 227. And as far 
as one can see now, there isevery prospect of English 
stocks going a great deal higher. 








The Present Standing of the Steel Truck. 


Metal freight car trucks have been a subject of a 
god deal of interest the last year or two, to makers 
of steel shapes, to mechanical engineers and to a few 
railroad officers. Indeed, among men of inventive 
mind and men looking about for new fields the de- 
sign of a successful steel truck is looked on as one of 
the big prizes stil: possible in railroad engineering. 
It is true thut this interest began more than a year 
or two ago. The first Fox truck for American service 
was finished about February or March, 1891, and since 
that time each year has brought out other trucks; but 
the number of new designs has probably been greater 
the last year than in the five years preceding. These 
designs include not only complete trucks, but steel 
bolsters and small parts. 

Probably it is true that trucks of metal will take 
the place of composite trucks, with bolsters, spring- 
planks and transoms of wood, or of wood and metal. 
There are many reasons for this conclusion. The 
best diamond truck with wooden transverse members 
is necessarily weak in those attachments which serve 
to keep the truck square. This is a very serious 
werkness and increases fast with age. The shrinking 
of the wood alone, regardless of wear and decay, will 
make these vital connections difficult to maintain. 
It is possible and, in fact, common, to make the all- 
metal truck simpler, thus saving time in inspection. 
The metal truck can be made stiffer, especially in the 
bolster, and yet lighter than the composite truck. 
The best known pressed steel truck weighs 1,200 to 
2,000 lbs. less per car than the diamond trucks in 
common use, and has one-third as many parts. This 
point, of the stiff bolster, has been brought up and 
proved and discusscd so often that it is like flog- 
ging a dead horse to talk of it now, but we will 
venture to call attention to the words of the Mas- 
ter Car-Builders’ committee of 1893: ‘* Your com- 
mittee tested the largest and average size (of oak 
bolsters not trussed]. The deflection under a 
load of 40,000 Ibs. plus the car body [fuer both 
bolsters] showed that none of them had any factor of 
safety whatever and allow free curving of the truck” ; 
and further, ‘‘many freely stated that they found 
more defects in bolsters of freight trucks than in any 
other item about the truck.” But, as a matter of 
fact, they might about as well have included the 
trussed bolsters which they tested. The best of these 
d flected,4 inch under 25,000 lbs. and the combina- 
tion bolster (two plates built in) deflected 4 in. Most 
of the trussed bolsters tooka permanent set with that 
load. Of course, such bolsters are bound to let the 
car down on the side bearings after carrying a few 
loads of the full weight ; and probably the majority 
of freight cars running are in a chronic state of going 
down solid on the side bearings when loaded to their 
marked capacity. But no engineer ought to think of 
designing asteel bolster that would not carry 50,000 
Ibs. with ¢ in. deflection and 150,000 before taking 
any permanent set. 

These elements—lightness, stiffness and squareness 


—are earning money every mile that the truck makes 
on the road. It would be quite hopeless to attempt 
to compute their economical value to the railroads in 
reduced cost of hauling trains. We knew an engineer 
of ability and inventiveness who patented a contriv- 
ance designed to make the rear truck track accurately 
after the front one. He ealculated that the saving 
in resistance, following the diminution of flange fric- 
tion, would cut down the cost of operating railroads 
by an enormous sum. In fact, he proposed to make 
contracts to work railroads, taking as his profit a per- 
centage of the saving of coal and water. The weak- 
ness of his scheme was that the device did not work; 

the one car to which it was applied promptly went into 
the ditch. But he had the germ of a good idea. There 
are millions, for the railroads at any rate, if not for 

the inventor, in keeping trucks square, letting them 

curve freely, and cutting do vn their weight a ton or 
two for every freight car hauled. To these advan- 
tages of the metal truck we may add at least 
three others, longer life, less cost for repairs and 
finally, neater and more mechanical appearance. 

The esthetic element is not very important in a 

freight car; but, other things being equal, it is worth 

considering. 

We canset no limit to the life of a well-designed 
steel or iron truck. Ifthe parts are all calculated 
not to be worked beyond the elastic limit, they must 
be practically indestructible except by wreck. Mr. 
Adams, speaking five years ago of the continuous- 
frame, iron truck of the Boston & Albany, said: ‘‘We 
have trucks that have been in use 30 years, and to all 
appearance they are as good to-day as the day they 
were put up. There is no difficulty in building our 
style of truck to carry any load. We have them.un- 
der 60,000-lb. cars, and they will stand almost any 
amount of service. We have had 75,000 lbs. on them 
many times without any apparent weakness being 
manifested.” This excellent metal truck was given 
up a few years ago because it was too good, and in 
spite of Mr. Adams’ thorough belief in a metal truck 
with everything but the wheels and axles carried 
above the springs. That truck cost about $60 per car 
more than a fairly good diamond truck, and yet the 
officers of the road considered it ‘‘the most economical 
truck that can berun”; but said Mr. Adams ‘‘werun 10 
foreign cars for one of our own—somebody else gets 
the benefit of that good construction and diminished 
repairs. Weare taking the wear and tear of the poorer 
trucks that come to usand paying the expense of it, 

. . SO we thought we were doing too much for our 
neighbors,” and they adopted a truck in general use. 
The reasoning se2ms fallacious, but we shall not di- 
gress into that field of discussion now. We have 
cited this case as good evidence, from a man of great 
experience, and of actual experience in what he is 
talking about. 

It is not easy to get definite figures showing the 
relative cost of repairs of metal and wooden trucks. 
Four years ago the Master Car Builders’ Committee 
said that ‘‘ a good design of wrought iron or steel 
truck can be maintained for 18 per cent. less than the 
best design of wood truck.” Last year Mr. Higgins, 
speaking at the convention, said: ‘‘On one road, hav- 
ing several.thousand cars mounted on pressed steel 
trucks a record was kept for 12 months and at the 
end of that time it was found that where $1 had 
been spent in repairs of pressed steel trucks $10 had 
been spent in repairs to diamond trucks, the condi- 
tions of service being the same except that the dia- 
mond trucks had been running three years and the 
pressed steel trucks one year.” The difference be- 
tween these two statements is broad enough one would 
say to-cover the whole range. Probably the com- 
mittee’s estimate was intentionally very guarded: 
but we will suggest one possible reason for the dif- 
ference of opinion. Much the largest part of truck 
repairs is to the wearing details,which are standards, 
and wLich are not greatly affected by the type of 
truck. If we include these, the difference in the 
totals may perhaps be as small as 18 per cent., but 
we should doubt it. If. on the other hand, we com- 
pare the repairs to truck frames alone they may be 
as tentoone. This branch of the subject we need 
not follow further, now, but probably by this year 
considerable accurate information is accumulated 
and perhabs some of it will be drawn out at the con- 
ventions. 

We said at the outset that many engineers and 
steel makers regard the desigu and building of steel 
trucks, and certain special principal truck members, 
as one of the fertile fields in railroad supplies. 
Doubtless this is correct, there is a good deal of 
money to be made in the supply of these articles, the 
market for which is great, and it seems bound to 
open up soon. But it does not seem as if there is any 
reason to expect large sales at fancy prices. To begin 
with, the old diamond truck with wooden bolster 
and spring plank has developed into a pretty service- 
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able institution, and it will no doubt be improved in 
some details and it is at least good enough to keep 
prices of metal trucks down. Then, further, there 
can be no monopoly, or anything approaching it. of 
good steel trucks and bolsters. There are too many 
ingenious engineers and enterprising makers of steel 
shapes and steel structures. Consequently we judge 
that the makers of such trucks and parts must 
expect to be content with only fair manufacturers’ 
prices if they are going to sell their wares extensively. 
Possibly the greatest reason why steel trucks are not 
in wider use even now is that buyers have thought 
the prices higher than they really ought to be. 








Judge Brewer’s Decision. 





We have received the full text of the decision of 
the Supreme Court (that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power to prescribe railroad rates), 
which was briefly reported last week, and its essen- 
tial points will be found on another page of this 
Mr. Justice Brewer has made a powerful argu- 
ment. He sticks closely to the one point, that the 
power to declare a rate unreasonable at this moment 
does not imply the power to do anything with respect 
to rates to morrow. ‘The Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners desire the }ower. in declaring a rate un- 
reasonable, to say to what degree it is unreasonable ; 
that is, to say what rate is reasonable. Justice 
Brewer does not deny this; in fact, he keeps clear of 
this question; but whatever else the Commission 
may say or do about the charges or the doings of the 
railroads, it cannot lay down a tariff for them and 
say that it shall be observed for any definite time, 
not even a single day. The Commission, in fact, is in 
just the same position as that occupied by the Mass- 
achusetts Commissio»; it can utter its opinions but 
cannot enforce them. This, indeed, has been the case 
all along, but Justice Brewer practica'ly says in addi- 
tion that, as regards the future, it must not try to 
enforce its views. 

This, as we intimated last week, narrows the pres- 
ent decision down to an order to the Commission not 
to bother the courts withapplications which they are 
sure to deny. The courts will continue to entertain 
petitions to enforce the opinions of the Commission 
as regards actual railroad transactions, but will not, 
without more explicit legislation, entertai' petitions 
to prescribe rates for transactions yet to take place. 


- We do not see but that the Commission, in declar- 


ing a certain rate unreasonable, still has the author- 
ity to express its views as fully about the future as 
about the past, provided the facts of the future can 
be clearly discerned; but it will be a waste of time to 
ask the Courts to order an enforcement as to the 
future. 

To illustrate the point, take the New York milk- 
rate case. recently decided. The Commission declared 
certain rates too high, and ordered the substitution 
of certain lower rates in place of them. Under Jus- 
tice Brewer's decision, a court would sustain the Com- 
mission’s opinion (if found to be reasonable) as re- 
gards specitic shipments of milk, but would not en- 
force an order of the Commission as regards milk 
rates for to-morrow, or next month. If,after obey- 
ing the court's order to refund overcharges on certain 
milk bills, a railroad should go on charging the higher 
rate the aggrieved shipper would have to make a new 
complaint. It is to be bornein mind that whenever, 
in the past ten years, railroads have obeyed orders of 
the Commission without the intervention of the 
courts 1t has been because they believed that the 
courts would hold the order reasonable. The milk- 
rate case is, no doubt, one of this kind. 

The counsel for the commission tried to make out 
that the Supreme Court in the Social Circle case (162 
U. 8., 184), had said by implication that the commis- 
sion could fix rates provided it had fully investigated 
the facts. Justice Brewer’s answer to this is not very 
strong, but whatever the court may have almost said 
then, it unequivovally says here that it is vicious to 
argue that because an administra\ive body can declare 
a certain reduction of rates reasonable now, it can 
order such reduction continued indefinitely into the 
future; it would be building up indirectly and by 
implication a power which is not in terms granted. 

As this decision does not deny the power of the 
Commission to declare the degree of unreasonableness 
that it finds in rates now or heretofore in force, it is 
not exactly true to say that the Commissioners, in 
attempting to reduce rates, must proceed ineh by 
inch. Moreover, it would he an exceedingly obsti- 
nate railroad which, in making a reduction in 
compliance with a judicial decision, should not 
make it large enough to remove the liability 
of new suits against it, at least for a moderate 
length of time. In the case now adjudicated, for 
example, the Commission can say that the rate 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga on goods coming 


‘its tariffs, 


from Chicago is, say, 25 per cent. higher than it ought 
to be. Then a consignee, or a thousand consignees, 
can sue for overcharge, and, assuming that the Com- 
mission’s view is just, the Court will decide the 
overcharge suit against the road. A sufficient num- 
ber of such suits would induce the road to reduce 
This brings the whole matter back to 
where i: was before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was established, except thit now consignees 
have the Commission to help them prepare their cases; 
and that is where it should be. 

Justice Brewer does not strengthen his argument 
by his catalogue of things that the Commission can 
do, for one of these is to see that there is no dis- 
crimination between shippers or cities, and a com- 
plaint of such discrimination was the main feature 
of the suit which this decision settles. But this 
* concession ” of the learned Justice is overruled, so 
to speak, by his more emphatic declaration that in 
all decisions the Commission must resolutely shut its 
eyes to the future. . 

It is to be hoped that this decision will be read by 
every editor and every legislator in the land. There 
will. of course, be numerous propositions to enlarge 
the powers of the Interstate ( onmmeree Comnission, 
and it will be a great gain if all such propositions can 
be considered carefully in the light of the weighty 
words of this decision. They should tend powerfully 
to enlighten those who think it is a light thing to 
give five men power to decide upon freight and pas- 
senger rates all over the country. 





The Richmond Meeting. 





The official report of the spring meeting of the 
American Railway Association, just issued, gives the 
revised rules for the first page of the Standard Code 
(Rules | to 12), which were adopted by the Associa- 
tion, and a list of requisites for the installation of 
interlocking apparatus, which was discussed but not 
adopted. We reprint both on another page. 

The rules are a marked improvement on those 
which they replace, but they are very brief. From a 
statement made by the chairman of the committee 
in the meeting, it appears that the specific aim 1n re- 
vising these rules was to put them in as few words as 
possible, a course which must often weaken the force 
of many rules. A chief object of the Association code 
is uniformity among a large number of roads, and as 
many managers will desire to amplify these rules, the 
absence of fullness means a sacrifice of uniformity, 
for each manager will amplify in his own way. 

If we were to criticise the definitions of and requi- 
sites for interlocking, we should repeat substantially 
‘what we said a year ago concerning the block-signal 
rules. Brevity and all-inclusiveness are hard things 
to combine. Moreover, the demand for original 
treatment, so-called, is not pressing. For a rational 
statement of signaling requisites one might do far 
worse than to go back to the work of Charles R. 
Johnson in 1889 (the Johnson catalogue). He proba- 
bly gave little thought to the possible ovinions that 
courts or jurymen might have concerning his termin- 
ology. and still less to the intcrests of some individual 
road which insisted on using apparatus different from 
that used by everybody else, but he made a clear, 
strong statement. and one hard to fine fault with. 

The discussion at the meeting touched but a few 
ponts. The committee succeeded in retaining the use 
of the simple term *‘ catin ” in the third definition as 
against the less accurate ‘‘ tower,” and the meeting 
voted to expunge ‘‘railroad crossings ” from the 11th 
requisite*; but the clumsy term *‘ diverging switch ” 
(meaning derailing switch, or, in the vernacular, *‘ de- 
rail”), as used in adjunct B and elsewhere, was not 
got rid of. The uselessness of the distinctions made 
by the committee between block signals and inter- 
locking signals was appurent from some remarks made 
in the discussion, but was not considered at length. 

The main feature of tne discussion was an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by Mr. Loree, General Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, to get the 
15th requisite stricken out and the 6th so changed as 
to make it say that signals govern tracks and not 
trains. His object was to leave the regulations in 
such shape that a road could use fixed signals while 
still continuing to run trains by telegraphic orders, 
such orders conveying instructions perhaps different 
from those conveyed by the signals. It is not clear 
from the printed report whether this proposition was 
rejected because the members present had determined 
views concerning it, or because they were in a hurry 
to adjourn the meeting and visit the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works or the Newport News docks; but it 
seems likely that the principle for which Mr. Loree is 





* Ihe use of detecior bars at crostings, as contemplated by 
the committee, in this clause, is illustrated in the interlock- 
yng plant at Do ton, lil., described in tbe Railroad  azette 
last week. ‘The lilinois Railroad Commissioners require this. 


contending will be ultimately rejected, whatever the 
fortunes of the particular clauses which he is here 
dealing with, 

His idea may be illustrated by the example of a 
train at the end of double track waiting to enter 
the single track. It has an order not to start until 
a certain hour or until the arrival of a certain train ; 
but the signalman lowers the signal before the speci- 
fied time or before the train arrives, and that act, if 
the signal *‘ governs” the train, is an order for it to 
proceed and, of course, conflicts with the dispatch- 
er’s order. Mr. Loree would have the signal simply 
indicate to the engineman how the switch or track- 
route has been set. He complains that we have 
blindly followed the English in a custom that is 
adapted to their facilities and practices but not to 
ours; and asserts, moreover, that the Englishmen 
themselves would. not have done as_ they 
have done. had not the Board of Trade forced 
them to, adopt *‘the appliances of the inventors,” 
meaning apparently that ‘the inventors” induced 
the Board of Trade to compel the railroads to adopt 
extensive and elaborate signal fixtures earlier than 
was necessary. 

As we said, we do not know why Mr. Loree’s prop- 
osition was vcted duwn, but there is one strong reason 
why the opposition to it will be likely to be permanent. 
and that 1s that to have signals govern trains is an 
ideal plan, while the opposite proposition is temporary 
in its nature. Railroad officers as well as other people 
have a great liking for ideal plans, especially when it 
is only a matter of voting ona regulation that they 
are perfectly free the next day to disregard in practice. 

Signal engineers all over the country (on the Penn- 
sylvania, as well as other roads) are striving to pro- 
mote the adoptio'? of appliances and practices which 
shall make it practicable to govern trains wholly by 
fixed signals ; and, while they admit that, with the 
present incomplete equipment of most railroads, 
their ideal mu:t submit to modifications, they will 
probabiy want the modification made in some way 
other than that advocated by Mr. Loree. 

Possibly the most rational way of meeting the 
difficulty in cases like that cited may be made 
clearer by recognizing that in adopting English 
signal appliances, we have omitted to adopt an im- 
portant element of English practice, that of issuing 
orders tu conductors and engineers through station 
agents. If Mr. Loree’s siznalman, supposed to have 
changed a signal so as to give an engineman wrong 
instructions, had himself been the intermediary 
through which all the orders to the engineman had 
been issued, where could he get any instructions or 
motives contrary to those actuating the engineman ? 

Requisite No. 15 embodies an important principle, 
and the language, as reported by the committee, 
certainly is loose enough to admit of almost any 
modification that any one could desire to make. 
To employ the space-interval principle in- running 
trains, while ignoring the switches in the track over 
which the trains run, isa practice the weakness of 
which is universa'ly adm:tted. Numerous railroads 
in this country tolerate this weakness, but we had 
not supposed but that all of them intended todo away 
with it as soon as they could. I[t is to be hoped 
that this 15th clause will be discussed and re- 


‘discussed until the important issue involved in it 


shall be thoroughly comprehended everywhere. 








Cubic-Foot Rates for Bulky Freight- 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has taken an im- 


‘portant and practical measure looking to the abatement 


ot the large-car evil; it has issued a tariff of rates by the 
cubic foot, by which bulky freight will be carried as 
cheaply in a small car as in a large one. Some other 
roads west of Chicago have, we believe, taken similar 
action. The construction of such a tariff is very simple 
and was lescribed in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 4 last 
by Mr. E. D. Sewall, Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee. The 
tariff gives a list of the rates, in cents per cubic foot, to 
correspond with any carload rate (even dollars) from $10 
up to $205. At $10 a car the cubic foot rate is 0.268 cent; at 
$38 a car it is just one cent; at $100 a car 2.632 cents; at 
$190 a car 5.cents,and soon. The tariff is accompanied 
by a list of the sizes of the box cars owned by the road ; 
and there are no less than 29 different sizes, varying in 
cubic capacity from 1,265 ft. to 4,006 ft. 

The tariff seems to be very liberal to the shipper. It 
does not apply to household goods, emigrant movables, 
live stock, saw dust and a few other things, but on all 
ordinary bulky freight it makes the same rates per cubic 
foot in any common box cav that the tariff now pre 
scribes for such freight in 46-ft. furniture cars. 

A car of that length and 8 ft.9 in. x 9 ft. 3 in. cross- 
section contains 3,723 cu. ft.; the minimum rate under 
the weight tariff for a carload of wooden ware from 
Chicago to St. Paul is $37.50 (15,000 Ibs. at 25 cents.), and 
the rate per cubic foot, where the carload rateis $37.23 
(approximately), is set down in the table as one cent, 
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‘thus a lot of woodenware weighing 10,000 Ibs., if of the 
tame average weight per cubic foot, would fill acar of 
2.482 cu. ft. capacity, say a 34-ft. car, and would be bill«d 
at $24.82. To provide against unequal charges in case 
the woodenware were heavier than the average, it is 
provided that .the freight charges, computed by feet, 
must not be less than would be charged on the freight 
if billed according to the actual weight. at the carload 
rate in cents per100 lbs. Totake another example: on 
mattresses the minimum weight for a carload is 
14,000 ibs., which from Chicago to St. Paul 
(at 25 cents) makes therate fora carload $35, Seven 
thousand pounds of mattresses of the same degree of 
bulkiness ought to figure out $)7.50; and on referring to 
the table we find that the foot rate set opposite to $35 is 
0.921 cent, which, divided into $17.50, brings 1,900, or 
just about one-half the number of cubic feet in a 46 ft. 
car. If, therefore, the mattresses are put into a car of 
1,900 cu. ft. capacity, they go for $17.50. No bills are 
made except for full cars. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul tariff says that the cubic foot ratesmust not 
be used in billing to points on other roads. 

The result of this step in the direction of an important 
improvement iu railroad service will be watched for with 
interest by many superintendents and car-service officers. 








The very general discussion of railroad rates since the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case has led many newspapers to 
give much more attention tothe subject than ever be- 
fore. 1t is te be hoped that this may result in the spread 
of real knowledge concerning this complicated subject. 
Among other unusual places where we find the subject 
treated isin the London letter of the New York Mail 
and Express, where, in a recent issue, over a column is 
given to the English rate situation. The writer’s main 
facts are not new to the readers of the Railroad Gazette, 
but he gives considerable space to the matter of secret 
rate cutting, and one naturally queries whether he has 
not exaggerated the importance of it. Inquiring of 
traffic mapagers and others how it could be that compe- 
tition was kept up while the railroads had their most 
important earnings pooled, he was informed about 
various interesting ‘* dodges ’’ resorted to by the ‘‘traftic 
solicitors.’’ The most usual device, he says, is false 
classification. Another one, frequently used, is the 
prompt settlement of claims forloss and damage, with- 
out much regard to their reasonableness. Again, 
an agent makes himself solid with a shipper. by prom- 
ising, several weeks or months in advance, to secure 
a reduction of rates by all lines. Of course he is not 
sure to get the business for his own road, buf if he is 
shrewd, and if the promise is fulfilled, he can make this 
a valuable means of ingratiating himself with a large 
shipper. Butthe most subtle scheme of all, says the 
correspondent, is that of making reductions on contracts 
to non-competitive points in return for the promise of a 
definite quantity of treight to competitive points. 
Prubably all these devices are practised to a consider- 
able extent in the United States. The most remarkabie 
thing is that the Englishmen know of the cheating in 
classification and yet wink at it. In this country the 
raliroads save thousands of dollars by preventing the 
success of thi®trick, the inspectors going tothe extent 
of breaking open boxes every day. How many thousands 
of boxes there may be which ought to be opened but 
which are left undisturbed, we do not know. Possibly 
the English roads shut their eyes to irregularities for 
the same reason that some of our trunk lines keep quiet 
while their poorer competitors cut rates ; beeause a de- 
fective pool, which works, is better than a perfect one 
which never gets started. 








A new passenger tariff went into effect on the Belgian 
State Railroads May 1 last. One of its chief features is 
the abolition of the increased charge for express trains. 
Compared with the previous tariff, regular fares are 
unchanged for the third class, increased 124¢ per cent. 
for the second class, and increased 26 per cent. for the 
first class, For international passengers-- passengers 
ticketed through Belgium to some adjacent. country— 
the old express rates are charged, and shese are the 
same as the present regular rates for the first-class and 
slightly higher for the other classes, The new regular 
rates are 293, 1.98 and 1.17 cents per miie for the three 
classes, respectively; for round-trip tickets, 2.34, 1,58 and 
0.04 cents. There are, however, many reduced rates, 
season tickets, etc., and for the lowest classes of these 
there is generally some reduction from the old fares. 
‘the lowest prices for a single ticket, however short the 
distance, are 50, 35 and 20 centimes, or 9.7, 6.79 and 3.88 
cents. Workmen's season tickets are reduced 10 per 
cent. 








The lower house of the French Parliament has voted 
to tax free passes—a policy which doubtiess will be re- 
garded as particularly brutal by the holders of such 


passes. The deputies meanly argue that the people who 


pay tor their tickets have to pay taxes on them,a cer- 
tain percentage being added to the companies’ prices for 
the benefit of the Treasury—and that those who pay 
nothing for their fares can afford to pay the tax at least 
as well as those who do puy for tickets—utterly disre- 
garding the rights of the privileged classes. They say 
that the French railroads give out yearly as many as 
7,000,000 passes, or papers entitling the holders to less 
than regular rates, and that a pretty penny can be made 
by taxing them. They do not-venture, however, to make 
the pass-holders pay as much as ticket-holders, but only 


1, 2 and 4 cents per trip-pass for the three classes re- 
spectively, and 5. 10 and 20 cents for season passes. A 
beggarly $120,000 is all that is hoped for from this act 
of oppression. 








Mr. John W. Cloud, Secretary of both the Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ associations, is to be 
commended for the prompt appearance of the advance 
reports of the two associations. With the exception of 
a few reports, which were sent in late, advance copies 
were mailed on May 28 and 29, so that they were in the 
hands of the members from 10 days to two weeks pre- 
vious to the convention at Old Point Comfort. The few 
reports which were delayed will be distributed at tlhe 
meetings. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Schenectady Locomotives.—‘lhe Schenectady Locome- 
tive Works, Schenectady, N. Y., issues its catalogue un- 
der date of May, 1897. It is a handy volume of 224 pages 
octavo size, which size, by the way, is much more con- 
venient for almost any man’s shelves than the quar 
size, ‘ ; 

The Schenectady Works have an annual capacity of 
450. Mr. W. D. Ellis is President and Treasurer, Mr. A. 
J. Pitkin, Vice-President and General Manager; Mr. A. 
P. Strong, Secretary; Mr. A. M. White, Superintendent, 
and Mr. J. E. Sague, Mechanical Engineer. A brief 
sketch of the history of these works was given in our 
personal columns last March, at the time of the death 
of the then President, Mr. Edward Ellis, 

In this volume the first 201 pages are given up to illus- 
trations and descriptions of characteristic locomotives, 
both simple and compound, and by the way, there is a 
very good alphabetical index of railroads, making it 
convenient to refer toany locomotive which one may 
wish to look for, knowing the railroad for which it was 
built. In 22 pages are giveninformation and tables. 
One table gives tractive power ‘by mean effective 
pressure, six tables give tractive power for boiler 
pressures from 150 to 200 lbs.; another table gives revolu- 
tions per mile, piston speeds at 10 miles an hour and 
speed factors for calculating tractive power at various 
piston speeds. Another table gives train resistance for 
various speeds and grades and still another the horse 
power toovercome train aad grade resistances. 

Weare informed in the text that the resistances on 
the level have been arrived at from a comparison of 
figures obtained by dynamometer tests. In the Rogers 
catalogue the resistances are taken from Forney’s Cat- 
echism, which gave the best information at the time 
when it was written, but tbat infotmation has become 
antiquated in the light of later experience. We tabu- 
late below the train resistances On a level at various 
speeds as taken from the Rogers table, the Schenectady 
table and from the article published in the Railroad 
Gazette May 21, giving the results’ of somé recent and 
extensive Krench experiments. The resistances are in 
pounds per short ton. The Baldwin and Barnes resist- 
ances are scaled off from a small diagram : 
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Rogers Locomotives.—The Rogers Locomotive Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has just issued its 1897 catalogue, which 
is 8 quarto volume of 121 pages, wetl bound and hand- 
somely printed. The frontispiece isa portrait of Thomas 
Rogers, and there is an old engraving of the Rogers Lo- 
comotive Works as they appeared in 1832, and one show- 
ing the worksin 1897. The Rogers works were estab- 
lished by Thomas Rogers in 1831. On his death, in 1856, 
they were reorganized under a charter with the title 
of the Rogers Locomotive & Machine Works, J. S. 
Rogers, the son of Thomas Rogers, being the President, 
which office he filled until 1893. From February, 1893. 
the works were continued under the name of the 
Rogers Locomotive Co., with Robert S. Hughes as Pres- 
ident and Reuben Wells as Superintendent. 

The blank forms used by the company for general de- 
scriptions and the standard specifications are given, and 
then follows a chapter of useful information concerning 
the elements which enter into ascertaining the tractive 
power of locomotives. One of the tables given shows 
the mean percentage of boiler pressure effective on the 
piston, with given driving-wheel diameters and speeds. 
The data of this table are also plotted ina diagram. 
Other tables show piston speed in feet per minute for 
various diameters of drivers and speeds in miles per 
hour. Other tables show the tractive force per pound of 
effective pressure, with given dimensions of cylinders 
and drivers. The bulk of the volume, of course, is taken 


up with engravings and descriptions of typical engines 


made by the company. A description of each engine in- 
cludes not only the weights and dimensions ordinarily 
given, but a table of loads that the engine can haul at 
given speeds and on various grades. 





. Westinghouse! Enyines.—The Westinghouse Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pu., sends us a catalogue of 48 pages 
showing the Westinghouse engines. A good deal of 
space is given up to illustrations, and especially pictures 


of actual installations, which give a notion of the great 


variety of work to which this engine is applied. It 
hardly seems necessary to say anything in a notice like 
this about the Westinghouse engines. The makers 
state that every compound engine which they build is 
put through a complete economy test before it leaves the 
shops. All the “standards” and “juniors” (simple 
engines) are subject to a regular running test, and two 
engines taken at random frum each shop order are 
tested for economy. The records of these tests are open 
for inspection, and further, any purchaser may kave his 
engine tested at the Westinghouse shops by his own 
expert, and may acceptor reject the engine from this 
test. Certainly nothing could be fairer than that. The 
pamphlet contains a few records of actual tests. ‘The 
compound engine is built in 10 sizes, running from 35 
H. P. at 100 lbs. pressure up to 740 at 150 lbs. pressure. 
The “standard” engine is built in 13 sizes from 5 H. P. 
up, and the “ junior”’ in seven sizes. 





Nobrac.—The Patterson-Sargent Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has issued a small pamphlet by this name, It is only 3 x 
6 in., and contains but 39 pages, within which, however 
some good sense can be found in regard to painting iron’ 
and steel. ‘‘Nobrac” isa brand of carbon paint, made 
of pure linseed oil and an inert pigment. It can be 
obtained in either black, brown or olive, andis for 
use either as a priming coat or any other. The pampblet 
discusses the requirements of a paint for iron and steel 
surfaces. The subject is carefully treated with refer- 
ences to and quotations from recent literature which has 
appeared in the form of papers before a number of the 
engineering societies. This pamphlet is free from the 
extravagant statements often found in such publica- 
tions, 





Rainbow Packing.—An attractively arranged circular 
issued by the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., 16 
Warren street, New York, has just been received. The 
Hercules combination metallic packing, the ‘* peerless ” 
spiral piston and valvé rod packing, the “‘ honest John” 
hydraulic rainbow core packing, and the ‘eclipse ” sec- 
tional rainbow gasket are briefly described, and the 
price per pound for each are given. The different styles 
of packing as mentioned above all contain the best 
material, and they are made with great care. This 
doubtless accounts for their durability, which is essen- 
tial for packing subjected to wear. 





Steam Joint Grinder.—F raser & Bailey, 11 Broadway, 
New York City, have just issued an M. C. B. standard- 
size pamphlet, giving description and illustrations of 
the Economy steam joint grinding and milling machine, 
with directions for using it. This machine was described 
in our issue of June 14, 1895. 





Air Compressors.—The new Catalogue, No. 9, of the 
Clayton Air Compressor Works, will be issued on or 
about June 10, and may be obtained on application at 
their offices, Havemeyer Buiiding, 26 Cortlandt street, 
New York. 








Municipal Ownership of Street Railroads in England. 





BY W. M. ACWORTH. 

General Tramway Conditions.—I understand that 
tye question of the municipal ownership of street 
railroads—or, as they are always called here, tram- 
ways—is at present under discussion in America, 
and that English experience in the matter has been 
appealed to. It may therefore be interesting to read- 
ers of the Railroad Gazette to know what our expe- 
rience really is. At the outset let me say that in my 
persoual judgment the experience of England can be of 
but scant use as a guide to the United States. The con- 
ditions of the problem in the two countries are totally 
distinct. In the first place tramways are comparatively 
unimportant here. Inthe whole of Great Britain and 
Treland, with a population of 40 millions, there are 
only about as many miles of tramway—say roughly a 
thousand miles—as in the state of Massachusetts. Lon- 
don, with nearly five million inbabitants, has a little over 
100 miles of tram line. Syracuse, N. Y., with a fiftieth 
part of the population, has a few miles under the 
hundred. Not but what our tramways do carry a large 
number of passengers. They amountedto 760 millions 
in all last year, of which London alone accounted for 
abouta third. But London tramways (and the same is 
true, though not quite to the same extent, of many 
other of our great cities), are kept outside the central and 
pleasure districts of the townaltogether. A visitor may 
be in London for weeks without ever seeing a tramcar, 
My own personal experience is, I believe, fairly typical of 
that of other residents in the West End of London, and 
I think I should exaggerate if I said that I used a tram- 
car once in six months. There are two main reasons to 
account for this state of things: The first and principal 
that our towns are old, with narrow and crooked 
streets, laid out, many of them, not only before tramcars, 
but actually before wheeled vehicles of any kind had to 
be taken into consideration. The second reason lies in 
the fact that our railroad companies have from the be- 
ginning cultivated a suburban business which the den- 
sity of the population has made commercially possible 
even with units as large and as costly as a railroad 
train. ; 
Narrow and crowded streets have produced an- 
other effect. They have made the high speed and the 
trailers to which you are accustomed quite out of 
the question, Our maximum speed limit is eight miles 
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an hour; the actual distanze covered in an hour is 
seldom, I think, more than five. Add to this an almost 
insuperable objection by English people to overhead 
electric wires—an objection based partly on esthetic 
gtounds, but more on the fear of accidents—and you 
have.a sufficient explanation of the fact that, whereas 
nine-tenths of your street railroad mileage is operated 
by electricity ; with us nine-tenths is still worked by 


. horses, though it is fair to say that steps in the direction 


of working by mechanical power are now being taken 
in many important towns. 
Let me add one more fact which to my mind domi- 


- nates all commercial comparisons of rapid transit prob- 


lems here and inthe United States. The uniform fare, 

irrespective of distance, to which you are accustomed is 
apparently impossible here. For this reason, five cents 
is with you a recognized unit, and this isa sum at once 
low enough for the bulk of the population to pay with- 
out hesitation, and high enough as an average to givea 
satisfactory revenue to the tramway company. Here we 
have no such unit. Onur people have long been accus- 
tomed to penny railroad tickets and penny, and even 
half-penny, omnibus rides. A uniform tramfare of two 
pence would probably drive half the passengers into 
railroad trains and omuibuses forthwith. Ata uniform 
fare of a penny the tramway companies could not pos- 
sibly live. Our tram fares, therefore, have to be based 
on distance, and I need not point out what a difference 
this makes in the settlement of suburban districts by an 
increasing population. London grows, not by steadily 
extending its borders in wider concentric circles, but 
rather by the formation of numerous smaller circles 
round centers, which are constituted by the local sta- 
tions of the various trunk lines leading out of ‘the 
metropolis. With which long but necessary preface let 
me come to my proper subject, namely, the municipal 
ownership of tramways. 

Proportion of Public Ownership.—According to the 
official returns for the year ending June 30, 1896, 
there were in the United Kingdom 153 tramway 
undertakings. Of these M6 belonged to private com- 
panies and 387 to the local authorities—a proportion 
that is of roughly one-fourth. But the proportion of our 
tramways municipally owned is larger than would ap- 
pear from the above figures, as the tramway systems 
owned by the municipalities comprise among them a 
good many of the most important in the country. This 
is shown both by the capital and by the mileage. The 
municipal tramways, for instance, have cost for construc- 
tion alone £8 300,C00, as compared with £8,400,000 for the 
companies’ lmes—a proportion, that is, of a good deal 
more tban one-fourth —while they comprise 339 miles, as 
against 673—a proportion of roughly one-third of the 
total. Out of the 335 miles of municipal lines, moreover, 
193 are double, whereas out of the 673, the miles of double 
line are only 265. If London, whose tramways are prac- 
tically all non-municipal, were left out of account, the 
importance of an average municipal as compared with 
ar average non-municipal tramway undertaking would 
be much more conspicuous. 

The Huddersfield Example.—At this point let me 
stop and clear away what will otherwise be a source 
of serious misunderstanding. The figures just given 
refer to municipalities owning the lines within their 
boundaries The working of these lines is, however, 
in almost every casé leased to an perating com- 
pany. Only one corporation, that of Huddersfield, 
a town with a population of about 100000 persons, hus 
had any lengthened experience of working its lines di- 
restly. Huddersfield bas worked its tramways, which 
now have a total length of 22 miles, since- August, 1882. 
In that time the gross receipts have amounted to £212,- 
000, and the gross expenditure to £276,000, leaving a de- 
ficiency of £64,000, which has had to be made up out of 
the local rates, or, as you would call them, taxes. 
Whether the working of the tramways by the munici- 
pality in Huddersfield has been a success or uot I will 
not pretend to say. That financial success has been ob- 
tuined will hardly be argued in face of the figures I have 
given. It is fair, however, to say that the financial re- 
sults have greatly improved recently. As lately as 1893 
there was a deficiency ot no less than £16,000, as the re- 
sult of a year’s working, which was met as to £8,000 by 
the proceeds of a rate of 5d. in the pound, as to £4,000 by 
a transfer from depreciation fund, and as to the remain- 
ing £4,000 in a way that I have not been able to trace. 
For the year ending March, 1894, the deficiency fell to 
£7,300; in the following year it dropped to £2,400 and 
the next year to £2,000. For the year ending March 31, 
1897, the income more than covered the expenditure, 
though an unusually heavy outlay was incurred in re. 
laying a considerable stretch of line and charged to 
revenue, Nor does it seem as though the technical 
abitity of management had been exceptionally conspic- 
uous. In 1883 a runaway engine—I should have said 
that the Huddersfield lines, whose gradients are very 
steep, are worked by steam—caused damages which cost 
the. municipal'ty nearly £10,000. In 1891 an engine 
boiler burst—damages this time about £2,000, 

On, the other hand, it cannot be questioned that the 

population of Huddersfield prefer to work their lines 


. themselves at a loss rather than hand the operation over 


to a commercial company. Indeed, I have heard it said 
by one who was likely to be in a position to know that 
the accounts of the tramways were so adjusted in ycars 


_ of good trade as to avoid showing a profit ; for the act 


of Parliament under which the Huddersficld tramways 
were constructed especially provided that the power of 


at any time an adequate rent for the undertaking should 
be offered by a private commercial company. But it 
must be remembered that the population of Hudiders- 
field, who pay on the average 48 tram fares apiece per 
annum, is almost wholly working class, and whereas 
the working class inhabitants have the bulk of the 
votes, a small minority of merchants and manufacturers 
pay the bulk of the rates. It should he added, too, that 
the working classes of Huddersfield had a special reason 
for supporting their municipal experiment. In Eng- 
land of late years it has seemed as though workmen care 
for reduction in hourseven more than foran increase 
in wages. Now the hours of tramway servants have 
always been excessively long. Fourteen and fifteen 
hours’ work was by no means uuknown a few years 
back. Even now 12 hours are, I believe, normal in 
various towns. As long ago as 1888 the Huddersfield 
corporation reduced the hours of all their tramway 
employees to a uniform eight hours’ day, and this with- 
out any reduction of wages. 

Pouer of Purchase.—But Huddersfield, as I have 
said, occupies a unique position. No other town has 
had more than a very short experience of municipal 
working. Town tramways in this country have, 
as a rule, been constructed subject to the provisions 
of the Tramways Act, 1870, or else of special dcts 
framed very much on the same lines. The main 
provisions of the Tramways Act, 1870, are as fol- 
lows: The tramway may. be constructed ¢ither by 
the municipality or by private promoters: if the munici- 
pality constructs the lines it may either leave them 
open to be used by all comers on payment of authorized 
tolls—no instance has, I believe, occurred in practice of 
this course being adopted—or lease the right of user to 
any person or company. If,on the other hand, the 
tramways are constructed by private promoters, the 
act provides that at the end of 21 years, and again at the 
end of every subsequent period of seven years, the local 
authority has power tocompel the promoters to sell 
their undertaking “upon terms of paying tie then 
value (exclusive of any allowance for past or future 
profits of the undertaking or any compensation for 
compulsory sale or other consideration whatsoever) of 
the tramway.” In other words, the tramway company, 
in return for a semi-exclusive user of portion of the 
street for 21 years, is required at the end of that period 
to pay a deferred rent in the shape of an obligation to 
sell its lines at their then value, which may be said to 
be cost, less depreciation, no allowance, therefore, being 
made for profits past or future or for good-will as a go- 
ing concern. 

‘The buik of the important tramways ‘of the country 
were constructed before 1880, and, accordingly, the ques- 
tion of their acquisition by the municipality, in cases 
where they were constructed by a company to start 
with, has either had to be faced within the last year or 
two or will have to bedealt with in the immediate 
future. A good many of the most important towns, 
however, constructed their own tramways to start with; 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield and Glasgow 
did so, for instance. Of late years it may be said that 
practically in every case the municipality has preferred 
to construct its tramways itself, and recently the powers 
of purchase contained in the act of 1870 have been pretty 
freely put in force. Before long, it is safe to say, munici- 
pal ownership of tramway lines will be the rule and 
private ownership a comparatively rare exception. The 
accepted view here is that municipal ownership bas two 
conspicuous advantages: (1) That the repair end qain- 
tenance of the streets are much simpler than where two 
authorities are concerned, and (2) the municipality can 
make better terms with a company when the capital to 
be provided by private enterprise is comparatively small 
than where the whole construction cost has to be so 
found. 

Public Working.—It is, however, only quite re- 
cently that municipalities have advanced from own- 
ing to working. Up till the session of 1896 a stand- 
ing order of Parliament provided that no bill au- 
thorizing a municipality to work its own tramways 
should be so much as. considered. Glasgow, how- 
ever, had from the beginning, in 1870, by what was 
almost an accident, statutory power to work, and that 
power it began to exercise in July,,1894, without needing 
any new parliamentary authority for the purpose. But 
by the time 1894 was reached the wave of municipal 
socialism, as 1t is the fashion to term it, had begun to 
reach Parliament and the public authorities. Various 
towns obtained either by direct statutory authority, or 


by revocable license from the Board of Trade, granted . 


till such time as a satisfactory tender should be sub- 
mitted by a lessee, power to work their lines them- 
selves. ‘This was the case with Plymouth and Black- 
pool (our Lancashire Atlantic City) in 1893, with Leeds 
in 1894, with Sheffield, Dover and Hull in 1896. Within 
the lust few weeks Liverpool has entered into an agree- 
ment to take over its tramways from the existing 
lessees, and the agreement will doubtless, in due cour-e, 
receive parliamentary sanction. 

As for the results of municipal operation, I do not 
think the time has arrived for a final opinion to be 
formed by impartial persons. Giasgow is taken as the 
typical instance by those whose habit of mind inclines 
to socialism rather than to individualism, and Glasgow 
has, we are assured by such persons, made a triumphant 
success, It may beso. Undoubtedly Glasgow has put 
into its experiment a great deal of energy, intelligence 
and public spirit, That cars, staff and horses are all 
hatte’ han unde *) pm pan Pan testif 0.22 


personal knowledge. A considerable revenue from ad- 
vertisements on the cars has been deliberately foregone 
on esthetic grounds. Fares have been markedly re- 
duced and half-penny ticeets for the first time issued. 
The hours of the staff have been shortened and their 
wages increased. And with it all the accounts show a 
handsome surplus, Ou theother hand, critics point out 
that the experiment has been made at a time when 
forage is exceptionally cheap, that the allowance for 
depreciation may prove inadequate, and that the sur- 
plus, after providing for interest, working expenses and 
depreciation, though substantial, and admittedly larger 
than the rent paid by the dispossessed tramway company, 
is by no means as large as that compiny would have 
been ready to pay in order to. secure a renewal of its 
lease. 

The Glasgow municipal tramways have hid two in- 
teresting points iu their short history. In the first place 
they had to faceat the outset keen competition from 
the expropriated tramway company, which set up a fast 
and well-horsed service of omnibuses on all the main 
routes and ran them side by side with the tramcars. At . 
one time it looked as if the opposition would be serious, — 
but I understand it is now practically dead and an ad- 
mitted failure. Tuyen again there wus a good deal of dis- 
content, leading aé ne time, | believe, to an actual strike, 
among the tramway staff themselves, who seem to have 
fancied in some cases that they were to be paid hand- 
somely for playing.at work during the minimum of 
hours that they were nominally on duty. There was a 
good deal of stirin the city and the newspapers were 
full of reports of indignation meetings held by the 
“tramway slaves.” In the upshot the common sense of 
the citizens seems to have supported the Town Council 
in refusing to make municipal employees a privileged 
order of workingmen, and the agitation is apparently 
quite at an end, at least for the present. 

One word in conclusion. Municipal management has 
unquestionable and apparently unavoidable disadvan- 
tages. No tramways committee of a municipality can 
possibly exercise the same prompt and despotic authority 
as the chairman or general manager of a tramway com- 
pany. I remember a few years back the chairman of a 
London tramway- company stating that he had saved 
his dividend for.the hal:-year by entering into a contract 
for some hundreds of thousands of bushels of oats an 
hour before the London Corn Exchange got news of the 
intention of the Russian government to close all the 
Russian ports against the export of grain. On the other 
hand, the risk of jobbery in municipal management is— 
I will not say non-existent—but so small as.to be hardly 
worth considering. Further, tie men who become 
members of our municipal councils are not on the aver- 
age much inferior to those who become directors of com- 
mercial undertakings of similar magnitude, and the 
standard is at present rapidly rising. I can speak on 
this point from personal knowledge, having had 1C years’ 
experience on public boards in London of various kinds. 
Now Londoners are constantly and justly reproached 
by the inhabitants of provincial cities tor their compar- 
ative indifference as to the management of their munic- 
ipal affairs. Yet [ should have nodifficulty in mention- 
ing quite a considerable number of men who have givea 
gratuitously a large portion of their time to the lucal 
government of London, and whose services would have 
been valuable and valued on any commercial board of 
directors in the country. Nor are the engineers in the 
service of the municipalities inferior to the men who 
would have the management of tramways belonging to 
commercial companies, and their tenure of office is 
equally secure and permanent. 

In all these respects England has, or at least so I 
should judge from American writings, an advantage 
over the United States Whether even here municipal 
management will be able to approve itself more in the 
interest of the public than the system of commercial 
companies which it is superseding must be left to the 
future to decide. 

LONDON, May 6, 1897. 








TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 2 
The new factory of the Homer Steel Fence Co, at Battle 
Creek, Micu., has been finished. The company intends 
to increase its railroad business. ; 

The Shreveport City (La.) electric railroad is in the 
market for 14 miles of new or relaying 60-lb. T rails, 44¢ 
to 514 in. high. 

J. A. L. Waddell, Consulting Engineer, has removed 
his office from the Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., to larger quarters in the Gibraltar Building. 

The Dorner & Dutton Co., of Cleveland, O., has been 
formed to deal in street and electric railroad supplies. 
The capital stock is $59,00), and the incorporators are J. 
Hi. Van Dorn, E. J. Leighton, H. H. Hodell, W. A. Dat- 
ton and H, A. Dorner. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has received a contract to furnish the engines for 
a new bar mili for the Shenango Valley Steel Co. at 
New Castle, Pa. > 


The Baker Forge Co., sf Ellwood City, Pa., will adda 
number of new machines to its plant. These wil! in- 
clude a Bement, Miles & Co. steam hammer and a 
heavy upsetting and forging machine made by the Acme 
Machinery Co., of Cleveland, O. 


The spike mill of the Richmond Standard Spike & 









































Kan., at a cost of $12,000, 
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Iron Co., of Richmond, Va., bas been put in operation 
after an idleness of over two years. 

A charter was granted May 31 to the Landis Tool Co., 
of Waynesboro, Pa. The directors are A. N. Strickler, 
S. B, Rinehart, Daniel Hoover, F. Farthman, Ezra Friek, 
W. H. Snyder, R.Shover, T. B. Smith and W. T. Omi- 
vake. 

The co-partnership between Hurace See and W. H. 
Jaques has been dissolved and th: offices at 1Broadway, 
New York City, will be occupied by Horace See as Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

Stanley G. Fiagg & Co. are erecting an addition to 
their iron and brass foundry at Pottstown, Pa. The 
building will be of brick, 50x56 ft., and used for gal- 
vanizing purposes. 

John E. Howe, formerly Secretary of the Buckeye 
Malleable Iron & Coupler Co., Columbus, O., has re- 
signed from ‘that position on account of ill-health, and 
has been succeeded by Joseph Stafford, wko has been 
connected with the company for a number of years. 

The Berlin fron Bridge Co,, of East Berlin, Conn , is 
furnishing and erecting the steel framework and cor- 
rugated iron covering for a fireproof building fer the 
Acme Malleable [ron Works, of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
building will be 3) x 60 ft., and used for storing pat- 
terns. 

The Walker Engineering Co. bas been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey by Isaac Walker, Edward 
F. Walker and Weliand D. Gould, of Chester County, 
Pa.; Atwood Buirber, of Bethlehem, Pa., and Frank 
Downs, of Holly Beach, N. J., to conduct a general en- 
gineering business, including building electric rail- 
roads. 

The Montreal Car Wheel Co., of Montreal, P. Que., 
and the St. Thomas Car Wheel Co., of St. Thomas, Ont. , 
have leased the foundry of the Grand Trunk Railway at 
Hamilton, Ont. .They will make all the car wheels re- 
quired for the Grand Trunk in Canada in addition to 
doing a general wheel business. Wheels will also be 
made for street railroads. The Hamilton sheps employ 
200 men. 

In our issue of May 21 we referred to a contract given 
to the New York Car Wheel Works, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
by the Schoen Pressed Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
4,800 wheels for the 600 steel cars for the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie road. ‘These wheels will be made 
of the New York Car Wheel Works’ T. M. Special grade 
of chilled iron (not steel, as stated) which contains a 
large percentage of bog ore iron and other special grades 
of metal. The wheels will weigh about 665 lbs. each and 
will be bored out, ground true to center and balanced 
before being shipped to Pittsburgh. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., Havemeyer Build- 
ing, New York City, has been absorbed by an English 
company formed for that purpose, with a capital of 
$2,009,000. M. P. Grace, J. E. Dudly, R. W. Chapin and 
G. A. Philips are the London Directors, and W. R. 
Grace, John A. McCall and W. L. Saunders the Amer- 
ican Directors. : The factory of the American company 
is at Easton, Pa. 

fron and Steel. 
No. 1 furnace of the Brooke Iron Co., at Birdsboro, 
Pa., is being dismantled. This furnace was built in 
1853. 

The first heat at the new Buhl steel mill at Sharon, 
Pa., was made on May 24. The mill has cost about 
$600,000. 

The Hollidaysburgh, (Pa.) Iron & Nail Works have 
bought the Midvale rolling mill and railroad spike 
works, located at Roanoke, Va. It is proposed to adda 
steel department to the works, 

Furnace C of the Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 
Md., blew in May 26, after an idleness of four years. 
It is the third furnace of this company now in blast 
and has a daily output of 1,300 tons of pig iron. 

The new buildings of the DuBois Iron Works at Du- 
Bois, Pa., will consist of a foundry 80 x 109 ft., boiler 
shop 80 x 100 ft., and machine shop 80 x 260 ft. The 
buildings will be of steel and brick with slate roofs. 


Three large traveling cranes and several smaller cranes: 


to be controlled by compressed air will be installed. 
New Stations and Shops. 

The Pennsylvania has recently completed a new pas- 

senger station at Parksburg, Pa. The mnew building is 

of brick and contains two waiting-rooms, a ticket office 

and a baggage-room. 


The Boston & Maine has just completed a new frame 
passenger station at Wayside Inn, Mass., on its Central 
Massachusetts Division, 


Work on the new freight station of the Union Pacific 
at Greeley, Col., is almost finished. The foundation 
was built by Thomas Hayes, of Denver, and the brick 
work by W. W. Hull & Uo., of Denver. The balance of 
the work is being done by the railroad company. 

The plans and specifications for the Grand Central 
Station, New York City, have been completed and are 
being estimated upon. If thecontracts areawarded this 
month the work should be practically completed by next 
Christmas. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has awarded a con- 
tract to Fellows & Van Sant, of Topeka, Kan., for a new 
station at Dodge City, Kan., to cost $35,000. Another 
contract has been awarded by the company to Henry 
Benuett, of Topeka, for a new station at Hutchinson, 





The Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern has recently built 
new shows at Blue Ridge,Ga. These shopsare equipped 
with the latest improved machine tools for locomotive 
and car works, furnished by the Niles Tool Works Co., 
of Hamilion, O., and are placed ina systematic manner 
to facilitate rapid work: Mr. T. W. Newell is Master 
Mechanic in charge of the locomotive and car depart- 
ment. 

The Southern Railway has let the contract for the ware- 
house to be built by the Southern Railway at Pinner’s 
Point, Va., to John P. Pettyjohn, of Lynchburg, Va. 
This warehouse will be 252x700 ft. in siae. The con§ 
tract for the wharf and bulkheads has been let to Colin 
McLean, 1 Broadway, New York City. 

Plans have been prepared by the Detroit & Lima 
Northern for new shops to be built at Lima, 0. The 
buildings will consist of a machine shop 168 x 160 ft.; 
passenger car shop, 150 x 68 ft ; power house, 40 x 26 ft., 
boiler shop, 156 x 40 ft.; paint shop, 150 x 40 ft.; open 
repair shed, 108 x 40 ft., offives, store rooms and other 
small buildings. It is also proposed to bui'd a round- 
house with a capacity for 12 locomotives. 

Plans have been prepared and approved by the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton for its new shops at Lima, 
O. Allof the buildings will be of brick and will be 
lighted by electricity. They will comprise a paint shop 
268 x 104 ft., upholstering room 50 x 80 ft.; freight car 
shop for repair work 120 x 224 ft., paint supplyand mix- 
ing room 160 x 84 ft., boiler and engine-room 40 x 50 ft. 
The capacity of the repair shop will be ldcars. <A trans- 
fer track 65 ft. wide and 448 ft. long, to be operated by 
electricity, is also proposed. It is expected that work on 
these new buildings will be begun within a short time. 


Locomotives at Purdue University. 
On Thursday, May 20, the experimental locomotive 
‘*Schnectady, No. 1," was moved from its place in the 
Purdue Locomotive Testing Laboratory and in the after- 
noon the students collected and short addresses were 


‘made by Dr. James H. Smart, President of the Univer- 


sity; Prof. W. F. M. Goss, Mr. H. G. Prout, of the Rail- 
road Gazette, and Prof. Thomas F. Moran. The engine 
was then delivered under steam to the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad to be forwarded to the Schnectady 
Locomotive Works, where it will be overhauled and 
eventually be put into road service. The new locomotive, 
‘“Schnectady, No. 2,” will be delivered at Purdue Uni- 
versity in the early part of September and in the mean- 
time the ‘balanced engine, No. 1,’’ designed by Mr. 
George S. Strong ani belonging to the Balanced Loco- 
motive & Engineering Company, of New York, will be 
carefully tested by Professor Goss, under the direction 
of Mr. Geo. S, Morison, 

The Strong engine has a pair of trailing wheels, four- 
coupled driving wheels and a leading, 4-wheel truck, The 
firebox consists of two breeches which come together back 
of the barrel of the boiler, and the firing is done through 
two fire doors. The engine is a compound with two low- 
pressure cylinders outside and two inside the frames, all 
of which act on the first driving axle. The first driving 
axle is a hollow forging, and the valve motion is a 
special design by Mr. Strong. A peculiar feature of the 
construction is that the weight of the reciprocating 
parts used in connection with the low-pressure cylinders 
balances the weight of the corresponding parts of the 
high-pressure cylinders so that it is only necessary to 
place counterweights in the driving wheels sufficient to 
balance the revolving weights. Rocker valves are used 
and separate steam chests are provided for each end of 
the several cylinders. 

The New York and New Jersey Bridge. 
Brig.-Gen. John M. Wilson, Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. A., bas made a report to the Secretary of War, in 
which he says that the New York & New Jersey 
Bridge Companies have forfeited their right to build 
the bridge over the Hudson. The authority granted by 
the War Department provided that the work on the 
bridge should begin within one year after the approval 
of the plans, and that at least $250,000 should be ex- 
pended during the first 12 months of construction. The 
question was raised whether the rough plans of last year 
or the detailed plans of this year shall determine the be- 
ginning of the period within which the company should 
begin work. General Wilson holds that a decision by 
the Secretary would not affect the case, as the compaay 
has forfeited its right to build the bridge by not making 
an expenditure of $250,000, in the year beginning March 
13, 1896, on the work of construction. 

Composite Brakeshoes. 
One of the interesting exhibits at the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Convention this year wi!l be brakeshoes made of 
cast iron, with cork blocks inserted in cavities in the 
face or tread of the shoe, Shoes from several different 
stages of service and showing various conditions of 
wear will be shown. The Railroad Gazette of Dec. 11, 
1896, gave an illustrated description of these shoes. 
Since then they have been in service on several railroads, 
including the Boston & Maine, with, as we are assured, 
satisfactory results. The M. C. B. Association tests 
have heretofore shown the same shoe with wooden 
inserts to give a very high coefficient of friction (with 
other good features), but they also showed that the wood 
plugs would not stand the heat generated in heavy rail- 
road service. It has been fotind that cork will stand 
this heat; that the heat causes the cork to swell and ex- 
pand, and these shoes will show that the cork will re- 
main til itis entirely worn out and uniformly with the 
metal. It hasalso been demonstrated that cork gives 


greater friction than wood. There is no question about of 4}¢ on the gross income of roads earning over $8,000 





the retarding effects of this shoe. The matter of mileage 
and life will depend on the bardness of the metal. It1s 
believed that chilled-iron shoes will be found to work 
well with these cork inserts. These shoes are made by 
the Composite Brake Shoe Co., of Boston. 


3 Knit Padding for Car Seats, 

The Knitted Mattress Co., of Canton Junction, Mass., 
has received letters from the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, [nternational & Great Northern and Western 
Maryland railroads, testifying to the saving and dura- 
bility in the use of knitted padding in place of curled 
hair for car seats and backs. It has been used by the 
Western Maryland about two and a half years, and Mr. 
David Holtz, Master of Machinery, states that experi- 
ence has shown that one mancan upholster five or six 
seats with the knitted padding against one with curled 
hair. The results in service show the padding to be su- 
perior in some respects to hair. 

The Texas at Old Point Comfort. 
Through the energies of Mr. W. R. Trigg, President 
of the Richmond Locomotive Works of Richmond, Va , 
those in attendance at the conventions at Oid Point Com- 
fort will be allowed to inspect the machinery of the 
United States battleship Texas from June 7to 17. The 
engines for the ship were built by the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works, 


Lake Notes. ; 

Last week the steelship Andrew Carnegie took from 
Duluth 277,160 bu. of grain on 16 ft. of water, a weight 
of 5,591 tons, besides fuel. This surpasses all upper lake 
cargoes, and beats the other two leading vessels, the 
Queen City and Crescent City, the former by 128 tons and 
the latter by 41 tons. The Queen City took out an iron- 
ore cargo of 4,843 gross or 5,424 net tons from Ashland 
this week, the Siemens 4,810 gross tons from Duluth, and 
the Constitution 4,713 gross tons from Ashland. All these 
are new vessels of the largest class, and are exceeding 
the estimates made by their builders as to their 
capacity. 

In the 24 hours ended Saturday, May 29, at midnixzht, 
38,626 gross tons of iron oré was loaded into vessels from 
the docks of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern road at 
Duluth. But 11 vessels were used, the largest ioad 
being 4,769 gross tons. Twenty-three vessels loaded 100, - 
000 tons during the week at Two Hurbors. 

The Independent water line, operated by the flour 
miilers of Duluth and Superior, has chartered the steam- 
er I. W. Nicholas for two more trips at a rate that gives 
the millers an advantage of 50 cents a ton over regular 
lines to New York. The vessel carries some 4,000 
tons. 

Iron-ore shipments from the Gogebic Range are very 
small. Up to last week, the two railroads operating to 
Ashland carried about 80,000 tons of ore as against some 
250,000 tons during the same period of last year. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

A new law makes mileage book coupons legal tender 
for railroad fare when presented at a ticket office. The 
law provides a blanket which covers the members of a 
firm purchasing a mileage book, the members of their 
families and all their employees. It might just as well 
include any person who presents it, for a conductor does 
not know and cannot find out whether the coupons are 
presented by any of the many persons who--have a 
right to ride upon them, or by some heathen who is out- 
side the protection of a firm of which he knows nothing. 
—Republican, Binghamton, N. ¥. 

Complaint has been made to the Railroad Commis 
sioners of Wisconsin that the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie ignores the law, recently passed in Wis- 
consin, limiting passenger fares to 8 cents a mile. 

Severe retrenchment continues to be reported on vari- 
ous railroads. On the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh news items of this kind appear at many different 
places. The Norfolk & Western bas abolished the office 


- of Division Freight Agent of the Western General Divi- 


sion. 

Railroad Commissioner Kayler, of Obio, has sent to 
the railroads a circular calling attention to the law re- 
quiring frogs and switches to be blocked, and also to 
the state law requiring the equipment of cars with auto- 
matic couplers before Jan. 1, 1898. He asks for a report 
within 60 days giving the number of cars operated in 
Ohio, showing bow many are, and how many are not, 
equipped so as to comply with the law. 

The Auditor General of Pennsylvania having decided 
that railroad bonds owned in Pennsylvania must pay a 
tax in that state, the treasurers of some of the Pennsy!l- 
vania railroads have anzounced that hereafter coupons 
of such bonds, when presented for payment, must be ac- 
companied by a statement showing whether the owner 
resides in Pennsylvania or not. Unless advised that the 
owner resides outside that state, the railroad company 
will deduct the amount of the tax before paying the in- 
terest. 

Both houses of the Michigan Legislature have passed 
the Merriman bill, by which the amount of taxes col- 
lected from the railruads in that state annually is ex- 
pected to be raised from about $741,000 to $946,000. Be- 
fore the adoption of certain amendments the provisions 
of the bill were such as to produce a much larger in- 
crease. As passed, it makes the percentage tax 5 instead 
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a mile. It adds, also, an entirely new tax of 10 per 
cent. on the gross income per mile of union station and 
depot companies whose earnings are in excess of $20,000 
per mile. 


The Supreme ‘Court of Minnesota has declared the 
Public Warehouse law of 1895 unconstitutional. The 
law provided that every public warehouse other than 
those used for storage of grain should secure licenses 
from the government within 30 days after the passage of 
the act, and that all raileoad companies should be re- 
quired to turn over to the warehouse companies all 
gcods which had been in their possession uncalled for 20 
days or more. The storage company was to pay the 
transportation charges afd take a lien upon the goods 
for the amount. The Chicago, "Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Great Northern and the Chicago Great Western con- 
tested the law. 


The United States District Court in Ohio, on petition 
ot the Pennsylvania Company, has enjoined the munici- 
pal officers of Lima, O., against issuing or selling $98,000 
of bonds for the purchase of grounds, machinery or shops 
for any railroad company, or giving any portion of said 
bonds or the proceeds thereof to any railroad company. 
The case will be heard June 26. It appears that the city 
votei the sum named for the purpose of securing the 
Lima Northern shops and to aid the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton to the extent of $33,000 in a similar 
manner. The bonds were called park bonds in order to 
evade the provision of the constitution forbidding grants 
of aid to railroad companies. 


The Commerce Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate will probably report the Foraker Bill with amend- 
ments this week. though Senator Chandler, a member 
of the Committee, has actively opposed this and all bills 
looking to the legalization of pooling. The Committee 
has made a number of amendments to the bill. One of 
these limits all pooling contracts to a term of four 
years; another provides that an order of the Commis- 
sion, disapprovinga pool, shall go into effect at once 
without appeal, and a third increases the penalty for 
false billing and other discriminations in rates, making 
a second offense punishable by imprisonment for one year 
It is proposed also to amend section 15 of the Interstate 
Commerce law so as to specifically authorize the Com- 
mission to issue an order to a railroad where rates 
are found unreasonable, and makingit the duty of the 
railroad to comply with the order; but this clause would 


be made to apply only to matters concerning which spe- 
cific complaint is made in writing. 


The Purdue Railroad Lectures. 


In the evening of Thursday, May 20, Mr. H. G. Prout, 
Editor of the Railroad Gazette, addressed the students 
of Purdue University on ‘‘The Development of the Steel 
Rail.”’ 'rhis lecture was one of the course on railroad 
subjects which has been arranged for by the Faculty, in 
which cuurse one lecture is givenevery two weeks. 


Mr. Brazee and the ** Railway Conducters’ Club.’ 


Two peculiar organizations, the ‘“‘ Railway Conduc- 
tors’ Club” and the ‘National Railway Protective 
League,” were partially described in the Railroad Ga- 
zette, May 14, page 341. The brief account given was 
deemed sufficient to warn railroad officers and em- 
ployees. Mr. James E. Brazee, whose name was given as 
one of the “ governors’’ of the club, asks us, in justice to 
him, to mention that, although he was originally a 
member and an officer, he promptly resigned and with- 
drew as soon as he learned its character and real objects. 
Mr. Brazee is a railroad conductor and a member of the 
Orange County, N. Y., Board of Supervisors. 


The Bridgeport Grade Crossing Matter. 


The Connecticut Supreme Court in the Bridgeport 
Railroad improvement case holds that Connecticut 
municipalities have the right under legislative acts to 
contribute to the expense of abolishing grade crossings, 
and of other railroad improvements which promote pub- 
lic public safety. Such expense, the Court says, does 
not belong to the category of aid of railroad companies, 
which is prohibited by the state constitution, both for 
the reason that it relates to public safety and because 
such railroad improvements neither add to nor sub- 
tract from the assets of either the railroad corporation 
or the municipality. 


The Long Island Railroad in Brooklyn. 


The following gentlemen have been appointed members 
ofthe Atlantic Avenue Improvement Commission by 
Mayor Wurster, of Brooklyn: ee G. Blackford, Edw. 
H. Hobbs, Edward F. Linton, William E. Phillips and 
Walter M. Meserole, representing the city of Brooklyn, 
and Charles M. Pratt and William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
representing the Lang Island Railroad Co. The first five 
commissioners named were the members of the old com- 
mission. Mr Pratt and Mr. Baldwin are Chairman of 
the Board and President, respectively, of the Long 
Island Railroad. 


Sixteenth Street Crossing—Chicago. 


In the Railroad Gazette, April 23, was given an out- 
line of a plan for elevating the tracks at the Sixteenth 
Street Crossing, Chicazo, as covered by an ordinance 
passed by the City Council March9. Thisplan, as stated 
in the article referred to. was at the last moment re- 
jected by the Chicago & Western Indiana on the ground 
that the terminal facilities of the Chicago & Erie, 
one of its tenant lines, would be seriously injured. 
The officials of jthe railroads involved have now 
agreed to a new plan for track elevation at this point, 
and in accordance with the plans which they have pre- 
pared an ordinance was presented which passed the Chi- 
cago City Council May 17. This ordinance has been 
signed by the Mayor and gives the railroads uncil June 
23 to.formally file their acceptances; before this time or 
until all the roads have formally agreed to carry out 
their portions of the work there is no assurance that the 
plan will not be rejected the same as those previously 
made. The new ordinance provides for the same general 
arrangement as that descri April 23, and differs only 
in tnat the St. Charles Air Lineis now required to elevate 
its tracks toa point 235 ft., instead of 22.25 ft. above 
City datum at Clark street, and to shift them tothe 


south of their present. location 85 ft. instead of 75 ft. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern are to cross the St. Charles Air 
Line at the new grade as before. The Atchinson, Topeka 
& Sante Fe is to depress its tracks 3 ft. at Clark street, 
instead of 4 ft., and while the Chicago & Western In- 
diana is required to depress at Clark street to the same 
point as in the former arrangement, its tracks are to be 
shifted but 15 ft. north of their present location. which 
amount will not interfere with the tracks leading to the 
Chicago & Erie freight houseand yards situated bet ween 
Fourteenth und Fifteenth streets. 'The general opinion 
of railroad officials at Chicago is that this plan will meet 
with the formal approval of the roads, but there are 
others who are very skeptical, and who do not look for 
active operations to commence for sometime to come. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Dickson Mfg. Co., of Scranton, Pa.,is building 
one locomotive for the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. 


The Brooks Locomotive Works, of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
has received an order to build ore double end side tank 
locomotive for the Bisai Railway of Japan. 


The eighteen engines ordered by the Boston & Maine 
from the Manchester Locomotive Works, and referred to 
in our last issue, will be equipped with Nathan and 
Siebert lubricators, Crosby Thermostatic steam gages, 
French, Scott and Pickering springs, Latrobe, Midvale 
and Standard tires, Ashton and Star Brass safety valves, 
Hancock injectors, Crosby No. 5chime whistles, packing 
of the U. S. Metallic Packing Co.’s style, made by the 
railroad, and Westinghouse outside equalized 9+¢<-in. 
pumps. 


The six passenger lecomotives now being built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Cape Government 
Railways of South Africa are similar to the Atlantic 
type passenger locomotives built for the Japan Rail- 
way Co., by the Baldwin works, and shown by us Feb. 
26, page 149. The Japanese locomotive there described 
has four drivers coupled, a four-wheeled truck forward 
and a two-wheeled truck under the firebox. The firebox 
is wide, being extended over therearframe. The gage 


is 83 ft. 6in., and the total weight of the engine about: 


100,000 lbs., of which 52,000 Jbs. ison the drivers. The 
cylinders are 16 in. x 22 in., and the drivers 56 in. 
diameter. The boiler is 58in. diameter. The firebox is 
of copper 6 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. recently received 
an order to build 50 furniture cars for the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk. . 


The Missouri Car and Foundry Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has received an order from the Mexico, Cuernavaca & 
Pacific for 50 box and two caboose cars. 


It is stated that the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
has instructed the Ohio Falls Car Mfg. Co., of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., to build 200 freight cars on the order for 600 
which was let some time ago and afterward counter- 
manded. e 











BRIDGE BUILDING. 


— 


Burks Falls, Ont.—The Armour Township Council 
has decided to ask tenders for building a steel bridge 
over the north branch of the Magnetawan River. 


Catawissa, Pa.—Bids are asked until June 15 for re- 
building the bridge over the Susquehanna River at this 
sy Amos H. Mylin, Auditor General, Harrisburg, 

a. 


Cincinnati, 0.—The Commissioners of Hamilton. 
Clermont and Warren counties have given the contract 
for vw at Loveland to the Brackett Bridge Co , 
for $4,450: 


Cleveland, O.—Plans for the proposed viaduct at 
Para street have been adopted by the Board of Control. 
It will extend from Parato Martin streets, and its esti- 
mated cost is $21,000. M. E. Rawson, City Engineer. 

An ordinance providing for rebuilding the super- 
structure of the bridge over the Cuyahoga River at Cen- 
ter street has been passed. 


Evansville, Ind.—Bids will be received until June 
11 for building a bridge across Big Slough. Fred. Grote, 
Chairman Waterworks Trustees. 


Fort Mill, §. C.—Bids will be received until June 14 
for an iron bridge across the Catawba River at Harris’s 
Ferry, York County, S.C. Plans may be seen at the 
office of J. M. Spratt, this place. T. G. Culp, Supervis- 
or, York County. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Out of all the petitions for county 
bridges, it is probable those for bridges over Bear 
Creek, near Linglestown. over Rattling Creek, at Ly- 
kens, and_over Weinisco Creek, at Williamstown, will 
be granted 


Manitowoc, Wis.—The city officials have asked the 
Chicago & Northwestern to put adraw in its bridge 
across the river, and it is expected that the work will be 
done this summer. 


Montreal, Que.—The Grand Trunk has given the 
contract for six spans of the superstructure of the New 
Victoria Bridge to the Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal. 
The Union Bridge Co., Athens, Pa , has the cortract for 
about one-third of the superstructure, and the Detroit 
Bridge & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., has the contract 
for the remaining spans. There are 24 spans in all, 


Palmer, Wash.—Two steel bridges are to be built 
this season on the Cascade Division of the Northern Pa- 
cific near here. 


Pitisburgh, Pa.—Bridge contracts have been awarded 
by Director Bigelow as follows: Penn avenue bridge, 
to Gustave Kauffman, at $13,060 ; Snady avenne bridge, 
to Shultz Bridge & Iron Co., at $13,225; South High- 
land avenue bridge, to Shultz Bridge & Iron Co.. at $17,- 
975; Saw Mill Run bridge, Fort Pitt Bridge Works, $3,- 
940; viaduct, Forbes to Lain street, Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, $5,270. 


Port Huron, Wich.—Bids are asked until June 19 for 
a steel swing bridge, with swing span 220 ft. long and 
steel trestle approaches 23) ft. long, with 18-ff. roadway 
and two 6-ft. sidewalks. F. EF. Rogers, City Engineer. 


Roaring Creek, W. Va.—The Commissioners of the 
Stauton and Parkersburg Turn Pike have ordered a new 
steel bridge built over Roaring Creek at this place and 
anuther over Beaver Creek, near Beverly. The bridges 
are to replace wooden structures recently carried away 
by floods, 


RAILROAD LAW-NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Wisconsin it_is held. by the Supreme Court that 
depot. grounds, not required to be fenced, prima facie 
include all of the right of way left -unfenced between 
the switches and the cattle guards, on either side of the 
platform, including the switches and side tracks, unless 
they are shown to be unreasonable in extent.* 

Tn California the Supreme Court decides that where a 
railroad receives freight for shipment under ana 
ment to forward it to its destination, the stipulation that 
its liability as carrier shall cease on delivery of the 
goods to the first connecting line, the contract also pro- 
viding for ‘‘passenger service through,” the duty of the 
company as forwarding agent continues till the goods 
arrive at their ultimate destination. and it is therefore 
liable for any delay caused by its failure to notify each 
successive connecting road of the conditions of the con- 
tract in respect to the manner of transportaticn.? 

In a case in the Indian Territory the Court decides 
that where 224 reels of barbed wire were delivered to a 
carrier for shipment over several connecting steamboat 
and railroad lines, in an action by the consignee against 
the railroad company from which he received the wire, 
for injury thereto, on the introduction by defendant of 
a bill of lading issued by an intermediate carrier, show- 
ing that the wire was received by the initial carrier in 
gooi order, the burden of proof was on defendant to 
show that the injury occurred before it received the 
wire; and this though the bill of lading, after mention- 
ing the packages, contained the phrase ‘contents and 
value unknown,”’ and provided that no carrier should 
be responsible for loss or damage unless it was proved 
to have occurred during the time of its transit over the 
particular carrier’s line.* 

The wire above mentioned was delivered to carrier for 
shipment over several connecting steamboat and rail- 
road lines, One of the connecting railroads issued a bill 
of lading acknowledging receipt from the consignor of 
abill of lading issued by the initial carrier for the 
goods, in apparent good order, to be transported over 
such railroad, and delivered ‘“‘in like good order” to an- 
other railroad named. The Court holds that the bill of 
lading issued by such railroad was an acknowledgment 
that the goods were delivered tothe initial carrier in 
apparent good order.* 

he Texas Court of Appeals holds that the association 
of connecting carriers, under an agreement that each 
shall bear the expenses of the operation of* its own line, 
and that the gross receipts for the continuous trans- 
portation of freight, for which one rate is given, shall be 
divided pro rata, does not render them partners, and 
jointly liable for damages to goods on any line, where 
the contract of shipment limits each carrier’s liability 
to damages occurring on its own line 4 

In Texas it is held that failure of a railroad to com- 
municate to its connecting line the direction that the 
goods are shipped in care of a certain railroad, resultin 
in their diversion to another route than that directed, 
while making it liable for injury resulting, does not, in 
connection with such consequent diversion, amount to 
a conversion, and ipso facto make it liable for the value 
of the goods.5 


Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In Indiana the porter of a sleeping-ear took charge of 
and placed together the plaintiff’s haggage, including a 
seal-skin coat, for the purpose of taking it from the car 
on the arrival of the the train at plaintiff’s destination. 
When plaintiff alighted the porter followed her with 
her baggage into the station. It was then discovered 
that the coat had disappeared, and,on returning to the 
car, it was not found. The car had been left in charge of 
the conductor. The Appellate Court holdsthat the facts 
show conclusively negligence on the part of the em- 
ployees, for which the company was liable. 

In Tennessee the Supreme Court rules that a weman 
63 years old, and crippled by a former dislocation of her 
hip, traveling in the caboose of a freight train, is negli- 
gent in leaving her seat to get a drink while the train 
is switching cars, so as to prevent her recovery for in- 
juries from a fall cansed by the jolt in coupling cars; it 
appearing tbat the jolt was not greater than was usual 
in such cases, and that she was aware that such jolts 
necessarily followed in the coupling of cars.7 . 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court: holds that a passen- 
ger on anelectric car who, knowing that the car was 
approaching a sharp curve ata high rate of speed, left 
his seat, and spoke to the conductor in the vestibule, 
was not, asa matter of law. guilty of negligence con- 
tributing ts injuries received by being thrown against 
tbe side of the car when the curve was reached, since he 
had a right to presume that the speed would be slackened 
before the car arrived at that point ® 

In New York it is held that the fact that a foreman of 
a street car company had at previous times notified an 
employee, when giving him a pass, that “ he had to ride 
at his own risk, and that the company was entirely 
blameless,” is not notice to the employee of a claim by 
the company of exemption from liability on all subse- 
quent occasions on which he used the cars without pay ° 

In the Federal Conrt it is said that where a railroad 
company receives in its yard acarof another railroad, 
and such car is examined, and notice given that it is 
defective and.is to be returned, the company has fulfilled 
its duty in regard to the car, and is not liable for inju- 
ries resulting from such defect which an employee re- 
ceives while the ear is being shifted about the yard; the 
negligence, in such case, if any, being that of his fellow- 
servants, ?° 

In Nebraska it isis ruled that in an action for inju- 
rites received by a servant in attempting to board a 
moving train upon a sudden command of the master, an 
instruction that the servant was not negligent unless no 
one but a reckless man would have obeyed the order 
was erroneous.’ 

In Massachusetts it is held that in an action for the 
death of one who fell from a hand car which he was 
operating, evidence that the gearing of the car was 
worn, and ery gpg: might have slipped while intes 
tate was pushing on the lever, and caused him to fall, 
does not justifv a recovery, in the absence of evidence 
that it did slip.1? 

In Texas a coal into whose yard a track is built so as 
to permit of the unloading of coal cars in the yard is 
bound, iu piling the coal beside the track, to use such 
care as an ordinarily prudent person would have ex- 
ercised to avoid injury to emplayess of the railway com- 
pavy runping cars into the yard,'® 

In Nebraska it is decided that in an action by a servant 
for injuries received in attempting to obey an order of 
the master to board a moving train, an instruction that 
“it is ia general the duty of an employee to obey the 
orders of his superior, and in the absence of knowledge 
or means of knowledge to the contrary, he may presums 
it safe for him to do so,”’ was erroneous, as implying that. 
the servant might, as a matter of law, presume it safe 
for him to obey the command.1 

In New York one riding a bicycle on a street car track 
need not look behind him for overtaking cars.15 
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Tn Texas it is only when there is some reason to ap 
prehend that a person on the track at a crossing will not 
leave in time to avoid danger that the company's em- 
ployees are bound to attemp tu sto the train.?6 g 

In the Federal Court the plaintfff, injured while 
caught in a cattle guard, testified ‘that the engineer 
looked at him when the engine was 500 ft. away. while 
he was shouting and motioning with his hands. but on 
cross-examination admitted the truth ofa statement by 
him the day after the accident that, when it was three or 
four car lengths away, be shouted and waved his band- 
kerchief, but could not attract the erigineer’s attention. 
Two of his witnesses testified that they heard his cries 
when the engine was 200 ft. or less awAv, while the train- 
men testified that it was only 150°ft. away when he 
eried out Plaintiff’s witnesses estimated the speed of 
the train atthree miles per hour, and defendant’s wit- 
nesses at four to five miles, and plaintiff’s expert testi- 
fied that a train moving three miles an hour would, on 
an average, bestopped in 100 ft., while defendant’s three 
experts stated that 190 to 200 ft. wonld be required in the 
case of an engine going four miles an hour. The Court 
decides that the engineer, firemdn and brakeman having 
testified that every means was used to stop on hearing 
plaintff’s cries, and that the engine could not be s‘opped 
in time owing tothe slippery state of the rails and other 
conditions, it was proper to direct a verdict for defend- 
ant. 


1 Mills, etc., v. C., St. P.. M. & O., 68 N. W. Rep., 995. 
2 Cc fax Fruit Co, v. S, P., 46 Pac. Rep., 668. 
3G.,C. & 8. F. v. Jones, . W,. Rep,, 28. 
4G.,H. & 8. A. v. Johneon, 37 8. W. Rep., 243. 

’* Reoth v. M.. K. & T., 37 8. W. Rep., 168. 
¢ Voss v. Wagner, 44 N. K. Rep., 101", * 

7 Felton v. Horner, 37 3. W. Rep. 696. 
n'y Rep.. 1,079. 





® Blondel v. St. Paul Ry.. 683 N 
* Pendergast v. Union Ry., 41 N. Y. 8., 927. 
v. Meyers, 78 Fed. Rep:. 413.' 


°A, T&S. F. 

10. R.1L&v.v Meltarty, N. W. Rep., 633. 
19 Clare vy. N. Y. & N. E., 44 XN. EK. Rep., 1,051. 
13 Fry v. Hillan, 37S W.R 359, 


A ep., sod, 
14C,, RI. =. ‘ tas ae «8 ty W. Rep., €33. 


Vv 
16 Rooks v. W.S & P.F..41N. Y. S., 824. 
46 T, & P. v. Roberts. 37S W. Rep., 870. 
x D., 76 Fed. Rep., 201. 


17 Sheehan v. St. P. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
ag been declared as follows: 
oston & Albany, quarterly, 2 per cent. payable June 





30. 

Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stcck Yards 
Co., quarterly, 14¢ per cent. on the preferred stock and 4 
per cent. on common stock, both payable July 1. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, quarterly, 134 per cent. 
payable June 15. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 3 per cent., 
payable July 1. : 

West End (Boston), 4 per cent., on preferred stock, 
payable Juvy 1. 

Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, annual, 
Hudson, Wis , June 4. 

st. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, annual, Hudson, 
Wis., June 5. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western Coal & Railroad Co., 
annual, Bradford, Pa., June 14. 

Oreqon Railway & Navigation Co., annual, Portland, 
Or., June 21. 

; St. Joseph & Grand Island, annual, Ellwood, Kan., 
June 8. 


Technica) Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Association of Railway Claim Agents will hold 
its convention at St. Louis, Mo., during the last week of 
May, 1897. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at O'd Point Comfort, Va., beginning 
June 8, 1897, 

The National Association of Local Freight Agents’ 
‘Associations will hold a convention at Washington, D. 
C., on June 8, 1897. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion will hold itsannual convention at Old Point Com- 
tort, Va., beginning June 15, 1897.‘ 

The National Association of Car Service Managers 
will hold a convention at Boston, Mass., on June 16, 


1897. 

The Association of Railway Telearaph Superintend- 
ents wi.l hold a convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
June 16, 1897. 

The Ohio State Tramway Association will hold its 
next meeting at Columbus, O, on June 15. 

‘lhe Train Despatchers’ Association of America will 
hold its tenth annual convention at Detroit, Mich., on 
June 22, 1897. 

The American Society of Railroad Superintendints 
will bold its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn., begin- 
ning Sept. 22. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 12? East. Twenty-third street. New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from Septemter to May, invlusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke. at © p. m. 

The Bosten Society of Civil Engineers meets at 71h 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7:30 p.m. . 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at 5 p. m. 

The Cent Railway Club mectsat the Hotel Lroquois. 
Buffale, N. Y., on the second Friday ot January, March, 
May, Sentember and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Civil knginerrs’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, 0., on the second 
‘Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Civil Engineers Society of St. Paul meets on 
thefi rst Monday of each mont’. except June, July, Au- 
gust and September 

The Denv r Society of Civil Engineers meets at 3 
Jacobson B'ock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
cf each month except during July and August. 

The Baginsering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation my eA are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
Cabfornia meets each third Wednesday :f the month in 
the :lall ofthe Chamber of Commerce, Lus Angeles, Cal 

The Engineers’ and Architects Club of Louisville 


meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at § p. m. 

The Engineers’ (‘tub of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 25 East Eighth st Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 338, 

Th ineers’ Club of (olumbus, (O.), meets at 12% 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
bi tg in each month.  ~ p 

Ihe Engineers Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
flouse of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia,.on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m., 
except during July and August. 

he Engineers’ Club of St. Louts meets in the Mis 
ouri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and tbird 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineers’ — of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
ont in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The ineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesdav in each month, at 7°30 p. m. 

The Montana — =~ Civil Engineers meets at 
epee Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

.80 D. m. 

The New age Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City. on the third Thursday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The North-West Railway Club meets on the first 
Tuesday after the second Monday in each month,at 8 
= , the place of meeting alternating between the 

est Hotel, Minneapolis, and the van Hotel, St. Paul. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Pau) Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, Septembcr 
and December, at 2.30 D: ™m. , 

‘Lhe Railuay Signailing Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem 
ber and November, in Chicago. 

The St. Louis Railway Club holds its regular meeting 
on the second Friday of each month, at 3 p. m. 

‘The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 3 

The Western Foundrymen’s Ass-cialion meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. A. Sorge, Jr., 1583 Marquette building, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

The Western Railway Club meetsin Chicags cn the 
third Tuesday of each month. at.2 p m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 
on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Association of Railway Claim Agents, 

This association held its annual meeting at St. Louis 
May 27 and 28. The officers elected fur the ensuing year 
are: President, E. &. Hutchinson, Indianapolis; Secre- 
tary, G. L. Price, Galesburg, Lil; 


Trainmen, 3 

The International Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
beld its annual convention in Toronto last week. P. H. 
Morrissey, of Peoria, Ill., was elected Grand Master, and 
A. E. King, of Binghamton, N. Y., Secretary. 


Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

This association heli its annual convention at Peoria, 
Ill., last week. ‘The pr6éposition to join the National 
Federation of Labor was voted down. The old officers 
were re-elected: W. V. Powell, Grand Chief. and H. KR. 
Perham, Cripple Creek, Col., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Accounting Officers. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers held its annual meeting at Richmond, Va., May 
26 and 27. ‘lhe following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, H. M. Kochersperger. New 
Haven; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, G. Phillips 
Chicago. Boston was decide] upon as the next place of 
meeting, and May 5, 1893, the time. 

St. Louis Railway Club. 

Arrangements are being made to hold the next meet 
ing of the St. Louis Railway Club on board the new 
stecl-constructed boat belonging to the Wiggins Ferry 
Co., St. Louis, on the afternoon of Saturday. June 26. 

A paper will be presented by Mr. W. S. Glover, Chief 
Dispatcher ©., B Q., on * Railroads, the World’s 
Greatest Benefactor to Civilization and Education.” 


West rn Society of Engineers, 

Aregular meeting of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers was held in the Society Rooms, Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Wednesday evening. June 2. Lieut. Odus C. 
Horney, U.S. Ordinance, presented w paper describing 
the coustruction at Rock Island, Ill, the United 
States government, of a concrete wing-dam across a 
portion of the Mississippi River. This dam was built 
for water power —— and the power developed is to 
Hp hy at the Government Arsenal situated oa Rock 
sland. 

National Elect-ic Light Ass ciation, 

The official programete of the twentieth convention 
of the National Electric Light Association. which will 
be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on June 8, 9 and 10, has 
just been issued. Arrangements have been made for 
excursions to various poiuts of interest. The following 
are among the papers which will be read: “Standardiz 
ig Prices for Incandescent Lighting Power,” by J. B. 
Cahoon; “Municipal Lighting,” by W. Worth Bean; 
‘Niagara Power Transmission Line,” by J.C. White: 
“Profitable Extensions of Electricity Supply Stations,” 
by Arthur Wright; ““Recent Progress in Arc Lighting,” 
by Prof. Elihu Thompson; ‘Daylight Work of Central 
Station,”’ by T. C. Martin, and ‘*Polyphase Motors,” by 
B. F. Lambe 








PERSONAL. 





— Mr. Henry B. Plant, President of the Plant Systcm, 


ha~ gone to Japan expecting to remain until] October. 


—Mr. Johnston Busbee bas been appointed Trair- 
master of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. (. 


—Mr. O. H. Poehler has been appointed Commercial 


Agent of the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La. 


—Mr. J. H. airem. formerly City. Passenger Agenk ob 


the Texas & Pacific, at New Orleans, La., has heen 
a coued Soliciting Freight Agent of the same road at 
ew Orleans. 


=—Mr. Joseph H. Houston has ‘appointed Com= 
mercial Freight Agent.of the st. Louis Southwestern, 
pith headquarters at Meitiphis, Tenn., to succeed Mr. 6. 
. Recto¥, deceased. 


—Mr. Chiles E. McCrary, formerly Cashier of the At- 

lantic & Pecific, has been appointed General Auditor of 

eee company and of the Southern California, with 
eadquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


—Mr. Charles E. Kingston has heen apnointed Division 
Freight Agent of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore, with headquarters a Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed Mr. George Stephens, deceased. 


—Mr. H. B. Chesley, Superintendent of the Boston 
& Worcester Division of the Boston & Albany, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., died at his home in 
Newtonville, Mass., on May 30, aged 54. 


—Mr. Charles W. Dunn has been appointed Inspector 
of Material and Work manshipof the Brooks Locomotive 
Works at Dunkirk, N. Y. Mr. Dunn was formerly in 
the employ of Robert W. Hunt & Co., of Chicago. 


—Mr. F. B. Huntington has been — Traveling 
Auditor of the Wisconsin Central, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed Mr. E, A. Morley, who has 
resigned to agcept a position with the Anaconda Mining 
Co., of Anaconda, Mont. 


—Mr. P. L. Harris has been appointed General Agent, 
Passenger Department, of the Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Mr. W. B. 
Rowland, resigned Mr. Harris will have jurisdiction 
over both the St. Louis and Cairo terzitories. 


_—Mr. George B. Wheeler has been appointed Division 
Freight Agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, O, to succeed Mr. 
George F. McKay, who has recently been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Erie Dispatch at Cleveland. 


—Mr. L. M. Fletcher, formerly General Pacific Coast 
Freigbt Agent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters. 
at San Francisco, will hereafter have charge of both the 
freight and passenger agencies at that place, with the 
title of Pacific Coast Freight and Passenger Agent. 


—Mr. H. T Guinn, formerly Cashier of the Missouri 
Pacific at the South Omuha (Neb.) station, has been ap- 

inted General Avent tor the company at Nebraska City, 
Neb,, to sneceed Mr. H. D. Apgar, recently appointed 
— Agent of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
southern. 


—Mr. W. H. Fowler, late of the Practical Engineer, 
of London, has opened an office at Hodson’s Cou:t, Cor- 
poration street, Manchester, England, as Consulting En- 
gineer. He will give special attention to representin 
foreign firms in purchasing engineering plants an 
machinery. . 


—Mr. E S. Bowen, formerly General Manager of the 
South Carolina & Georgia, bas been appointed Vice- 
President of that company, with headquarters in New 
Se ay Bag naicicy F “on + ag weno as General 

anager by Mr Joseph H. Sands, now General M 
of the Norfolk & Western. pence 


—Mr. C. L. Hilleary has been appointed City Passen- 

r Agent for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

ouis, at Columbus, O.,:to succeed Mr. S. Wilder, 
who has gone to the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Hilleary 
was formerly Traveling Passenger Agent for the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Cairo, III. 


—Mr. L. F. Day, Chairman of the Southwestern 
Traffic Association, with headquaters at St. Louis, has 
been appoiuted General Manager of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., to 
succeed Mr. A. L. Mobler, resigned. Mr. Day was born 
April 4, 1858, in DeWitt County, Ill. He entered rail- 
road service in 1885 and since that time has been succes- 
sively connected with the Texas & St. Louis, the St. 
Lous, Arkausas & Texas and it successor, the St. Louis 
South western, the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, the 
Newport News & Mississippi Val'ev and Ohio Valley 
railroads. He was appointed Traffic Manager ot the 
Newport News & Mississippi Valley Sept. 1, 1892, but 
afterward left that position to become Chairmun of the 
Southwestern Traffic Association. 


—Mr. Frank H. Soule, General Car Inspector of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, died of 
ppenmonte at his home in New Haven, Conn., May 28, 

r. Soule began work in the Readville, Mass., shops of 
the old Bostoa, Hartford & Erie, afterward controled 
by the New Eugland Railroad, and soon after entered 
the car ‘jepartment of the Fitchburg. Subsequently he 
became General Inspector of the Fast Freight Line bc- 
tween Boston and Caicago, where he served successfull y 
several years, going to the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southeru Kailroad as General Cur Inspector, and from 
there to the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 2 
years ago, in the same capacity. Mr. Soule was an. ex- 
pert curinspector and had a reputation for fairness, 
which made him well liked. He was a valuable member 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association, and bis presence 
will be missed at the approaching convention. A widow 
aud two daughters survive him. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.— At the an- 
nuai merting of the stockholders held at Chicago 
May 25 the following Directors were elected for three 
Sas G. W. Cable, Thomas Hedge, J. Carskadden and 

}. J. Ives. The present Executive Committee was re- 
elected as follows: R. R. Cable, J. C. Peasley, J. W. 
Blythe, W. G. Purdy and C. J. Ives. 


Central Dock & Terminal.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of this company (a leased line of the Phila- 
delpbia & Reading at Buffalo, N. Y.), held in New York 
City May 27, the following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, H. J. Hayden; Treasu:er, WW. A. Church; Secre- 
tary, W.R. aylor. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—At the annual meeting 
of stockholders, held at Chicago on June 1, the present 
officers and Board of Directors were re-elected with the 
exception of D. B. Robinson, who was succeeded as 
Director by E. P. Ripley. iF 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Directors have 
elected officers as follows: Chairman of Board, John M. 
Forbes; President, Charles E. Perkins: 'First Vite-Pres:- 
dent, James C. Peasley; Second Vice-President. George 
B. Harris; General Solicitor for lines east, of ‘Missouri 
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River, Charles F. Manderson; Secretary, Thomas S. 
Howland; Com ler and Clerk of the , Charles 
L. Sturgis;. ¢ Treasurer, Arthur G. Stanwood. 


yee 

Detroit & Lima Northern.—The officers of this road, 
whi‘ch is an extension of the Lima Northern, are: Pres- 
ident, J. R. Megrue; Superintendent. George R. Haskell; 
General Traffic and Freight Agent, C A. Chambers; 
Passenger Agent, A. J. Richert. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—At the annual 
—— of stockholders, held recently at Omaha, Neb., 
the following directors were elec for the ensuing 
yote Marvin Hughitt, Albert Keep, M. L. Sykes, David 
aici M. M. Kirkman, H.G. Burt and J. B. Red- 

el. 


Lehigh Valley.—The following appointments have 
been announcéd : Robert S. Lew’s, formerly Traveling 
Passenger Agent at Buffalo, N. Y., appointed Canadian 
Passenger Agent of the Province of Ontario, with head- 

uarters at Toronto; William B. Wheeler, founeety 
City Passenger and Ticket Agent at Buff uo, app>inte 
Traveling Passenger Agent for Michigaa, Ohio and In- 
diana, with are at Buffalo, to succeed Mr. 
Lewis; Henry H. Roberts, appointed City Passenger and 
Ticket Agent‘at Buffalo, to succeed Mr. Wheeler. 


Manchester & Lawrence,—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of this company, a leased line of the Boston 
& Maine, officers were elected as follows: President, 
Charles A. Sinclair; Treasurer, Henry Chandler; Clerk, 
C. B. Gaffney. 


Mason City & Fort Dodge —At the annual a of 
stockholders, held recently at Forth a la., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, M. C. Healion; 
Vice-lresident, Hamilton Browne: Secretary and Treas- 
urer, S. T. Meservey. 


Mexican Northern.—At the annual meeting of stock~ 
holders, held on May 1, Directors were elected as follows: 
R. S. Towne, A. R. Meyer, W. F. Dummer, N. Witherell, 
pk Foster Higgins, KE. M. Reynolds and George F. Pea- 

y. 

Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, held in Denver, Col., May 27, the 
following Board of Directors was elected: J. H. Hamp- 
son, W. O. Staples, Luis Mendez, Charles Wheeler, 
George L. Hodges, Santiago Mendez and F. P. Cochicoa. 
The cfficers elected are: J. B. Hampson, President; W. 
O. Staples, Vice-President and Assistant Secretary; 
Charles Wheeler, Secretary and lfreasurer; J. M. Brash, 
Assistant Treasurer; George L Hodges, General Coun- 
sel; J. H. Hampson, Geo. L. Hodges and Luis Mendez, 
Executive Committee. 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the annual meeting of this 
road, part of the Boston & Maine system, held at 
Nashua, N. H., May 26, the présent officers were re- 
elected as follows: Presideut, Francis A. Brooks; Treas 
ucer, William W. Bailey; Clerk, Walter A. Lovering. 


Ohio River.—At a meeting of the Directors, held in 
New York City on May 25, the following officers were 
elected: President, H. H. Rogers; Vice-President and 
General Manager, a A. Burt; Secretary, A. C. Bed- 
ford; Auditor, kK. W. Warwick: Treasurer, W. M. Tre- 
vor; General Freight and Passenger Agent, John J. 
Archer; Assistant to Geueral Manager, A. H. Pratt; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, H. P. Camden, H. H. Rogers, C. M. 
Pratt, W. J. Colton, J N. Camden and A, vu. sedford. . 


' Pemigewasset.—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of this company, a leased line of the Bostou & 
Muine, held at Concord, N. H., 4-4 24, B. A. Kimball 
was elected Presideat and eorge H. Adams, Clerk. 


Pennsylvania.— At a meeting ‘of the Board of 
Directors, held May 26, a new division freight agency 
was created to cover the territory between Johnstown 
and Harrisburg. Pa. Gilbert H. Cobb was appointed to 
fill the new office, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa. 


Peterborough. — At the annual meeting of this 
roa, a bert of the Boston & Maine system, held at 
Nashua, N. H , May 26, officers were elected as follows: 
President, Virgil C. Gilmau; Treasurer, Gilman C. 
Shattuck; Clerk, W. Ramsdell. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders held at Philadelphia on June 1, the follow- 
ing Directors were elected: JosephS. Harris, George F. 
Baer, Charles H. Coster, Francis Lynde stetson, John 
Lowber Welsb, Thomas McKean, George C. Thomas, 
A. J. Anteloand Henry A. Du Pont. After the election 
the board organized by electing- the following officers: 
Joseph S. Harris, President; WR. Taylor, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. A. Church, Treasurer, and W. G. Brown, Sec- 
retary. 


Ravenswood, Spencer & Glenville.—At_a meeting of 
the recently elected Directors, held at Parkersvurgh, W. 
Va..on May 28, the following officers were elected: 
President and General Manager, George A. Burt; Vice- 
President, H. P. Camden; Treasurer, W. M. Trevor; Au- 
ditor, E. W. Warwick. 


Sunccok Valley.—At the annual meeting of_stock- 
holders of this company, a | line of the Boston 
& Maine, held at Manchester, N. H.,on May 27, Hiram 
A. Tuttle was re-elected President and W. M, Purker, 
Treasurer. 


Washington, Westminster & Gettysburg.—At a re- 
ceut meeting of the stockholders of this drs way rail- 
road in Maryland held at Washington, D. U., the fol- 
lowing officers and Directors were elected: President, 
Stilson Hutchins; Vice-President, J. B. Colegrove; Sec- 
retary, H. A. Cady; Treasurer, William B. ‘thomas. 
Directors: Stilson Hutchins and J. B. Colegrove, Wash- 
ington, D. U.; George C. Smith, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
William B. Thomas and E. J. Lawyer, Westminster, 
Md., and ‘'. Herbert Shriver, Union Mills, Md, 


Whitefield & Jefferson.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of this company, a leased lineof the Bos- 
ton & Maine, held at Concord, N. H., on May 24, Nathan 
aa oy ins was eletted President and John F. Webster, 
Clerk. . 


Wilton.—At the annual meeting of this road, part of 
the Boston & Maine system, held at Nasbua, N. H., on 
May 26, the following officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Solomon Spalding; Treasurer, 
William E. Spalding; Clerk, David Whiting. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—A numberof improvements are 
row being made on the Pittsourgh Division. About 15 
milesof second tracx are being laid, and at Kelly’s Cut, 
neac Cumberland, Md., several changes are being made, 
including a 530-ft. tuauel, three bridges and a mule 01 ucw 


track. Several curves will be eliminated and a treacher- 
ous mountain side avoided. The change will cost about 
$100,000 and is expected to be completed late in the fall, 


Carrollton Short Line.—This company has recently 
been organized in Alabama to build a railroad 10 miles 
long from Carrollton to a connection with the Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa & Memphis, the extension of the 
Mobile & Ohio now being built between Montgomery 
and Columbus. The capital stock is ,000 and among 
the incorporatois-are E. R. Calhoun, W. G. Robertson 
and S. H. Hill, * 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—A force of 300 men is now at 
work building a second track and rebuilding the 
roadbed between Huntington and Kenova. W. Va..7 
miles. A steel bridge is to be built over Four Pale 
Creek at the west end of Central City to take the place 
of the trestle which is now in use. A sharp curve just 
beyond this bridge is to be eliminated. necessitating a 
fill about 300 ft. long with a maximum height of.40 ft. 


Chicago, Fort Wayne & Eastern.—The prelimin- 
ary surveys have been completed for this road, which is 
proposed to extend from Fort Wayne, Ind.. west to 
Kankakee, IIl., about 150 miles. It is reported that the 
line surveyed between these two points is direct with 
few exceptions. It will pass through Akron, Ind.. and 
will cross the tracks of the Chicego & Eastern Illinois 
near Wichert, Ill. It is proposed to connect with the 
Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western at Fort Wayne, and 
with the Illinois Central at Kankakee. 


Chicago Heights & Northern.—This company was 
recently incorporated in Illinois, to build a road from 
Chicago Heights, north about 12 miles to South Chi- 
cago. The new line will form a branch of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, which nowenters South Chicago from 
Dyer, Ind. The capital stock of the new company is 
$10,900, The incorporators are: A. F. Banks, Norman 
Williams. Jr.. Frank E. Learned, L. O. Stanton and 
William P. Hanson. 


Coast Railway of Nova Scotia.—Track has been laid 
on this road from Yarmouth, N. S., toa point between 
Central Argyle and Lower Argyle stations, about 23 
miles, and grading is now being pushed beyond Lower 
Argyle toward Pubnico It is exnected to complete tbe 
road to Pubnico, about 12 miles beyond Lower Argyle, by 
July 1. Stations‘at Yarmouth and Central Argyle have 
been finished, and those at Lower Argyle and Pubnico 
are well under way. The road is proposed from Yar- 
mouth around the southern énd of the peninsula, to 
Lockport, and it is proposed to complete it to the latter 
place during 1898. An extention to Halifax, about 100 
miles further. is contemplated. Tha road is being built 
by the Nova Scotia Developmeut Co. 


Great Northern.—A report from Langdon, N. Dak., 
states that preliminary surveys have been made for an 
extension of the Larimore & Langdon Branch, north- 
west about 22 miles from Langdon, reaching a point 
within two miles of the Canadian line. The line passes 
along the northeast bank of Rush Lake and is expected 
to furnish transportation for an extensive agricultural 
district from which the products have now to be shipped 
by wagon. It is expected that construction work will 
be begun this season. 


Kickapoo Valley & Northern.—It is reported from 
Milwaukee, Wis., that a contract has been let to Mc. 
Intosh Bros., of that city, for an extension of this 
road from its present northern terminus at Readstown, 
Vernon County, Wis., northeast 16 miles to La Farge, 
Vernon County. ‘he most difficult portion of the work 
will be a tunnel about 600 ft. long, near Viola. The road 
now extends from Wauzeka, Crawford County, Wibs., 
north 33.5 miles to Readstown, connecting at Wauzeka 
with the Chicag>, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Little Kanawha Valley.—A contract for building 
the first 30 milesof this road has been let to Joseph 
Fuccy, of Weston, W. Va, who represents a con- 
tracting company. It is expected that yrading will be 
begun at once, tools and teams being now iu storage at 
Weston. It will be necessary to build three tunnels on 
this section of the road, and work is to be begun on all 
of these simuitaneousiy. The proposed road is to ex- 
tend from the Ohio River Railroad at Parker-burgh, 
W. Va.,, through Wood, Calhoun, Gilmer and Braxton 
counties to a connection with the West Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh. Locatiop surveys of the first 30 miles have been 
made, and right of way has been secured. Thomas Pet- 
tigrew is Chief Engineer. 


Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific.—An arrangement 
has been made with certain local banks of the City of 
Mexico for the necessary funds to complete this ‘oad to 
the Mescala River in the State of Guerrero, about 300 
km. (186 miles) south of the City of Mexico, On the 
Mexico Division of the road 95 km. (59 miles) are now 
in operation, 20 km. having been completed south of 
Tres Marias during the past year. Grading is being 
pushed toward Cuernavaca, and it is expected that the 
road will be completed to that city by Sept. 1. A total 
of 40 km. (25 miles) are now in operation on the South- 
ern, or Iguala, Division. Location surveys for the line 
joining these two civisions have been made, and the 
plans aarti by the Feder:] Government. It is ex- 
pected that the gup will be closed by the end of the pres- 
ent year, giving a line from Mexico City to Iguala 
of about 235 km. (145 miles), passing through agri- 
cultural districts, ‘The line runs west from the City 
of Mexico, crossing the main rauge of mountains at an 
altitude of 9,892 ft., at a distance of 61 km. Thence it 
descends into the Cuernavaca Valley to an altitude of 
about 4.000 ft. The total rise is 2,500 ft., and the fall on 
the western slope 5,000 ft. The -maximum grades are 3 
per cent., and‘the maximum curves 60 deg. ‘Ihe 
objective point of the road is Acapulco, on the Pacific 
Coast, which’ point must be reached by June 3, 1902, 
under the latest concessions given to the company by the 
Federal government, 


Missouri River & Los Angeles.—This company has 
recently been organized in Nebraska with a capital 
stock of €42,000,000. It is pro to build a road from 
some point on the Missouri iver, probably at Sioux 
City, Ia., west to Los Angeles, Cal. Between Dakota 
City, Neb.. and O’Neill, Neb., the line will be distinct 
from the Pacific Short Line, but from O'Neill west it is 

roposed to use the right of way which has receutly 
been secured by Mr. Donald McLean. The company 
proposes to build a bridge over the Missouri Pacitic be- 
tween Sioux City and Dakota City. The incorporators 
of the company are A. V. Larimer, Dakota City: Francis 
McNulty, Donald McLean and Robert Buchanan, Sioux 
City; Henry Woods, Dakota City, and E. B. Reynolds, 
Jr., Wymore, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—The new 
line nena by the company. between Elkton and 
Iron Hill, Md., four miles, has been graded ready for 
rails, and it is expected that track-layiug will be begun 
at once, The line is being built to avoid a sharp carve, 


Queen Anne’s.—Grading has b2en completed as fat 
east as Milton, Del., seven miles beyond Ellendale, and 
rails have been laid to the latter place. The eastern ter- 
minus of the road will be at Lowes, on tae Atlantic 
Coast, and it is expected that the road will be completed 
to that place by Aug. 1. 


Red Star Line.—This company has heen incorporated 
in West Virginia by J. M. Richards, William Richards, 
C. J. Bibb, Thomas E. Richards and W. H. Richards, all 
of Oak Hill, W. Va. It is proposed to build a road froth 
Red Star, W. Va., a point on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
along the valley of Smith’s Branch, to the mouth of 
White Oak Creek, thence up the valley of that creek to 
the head waters of Wolf Creek, thence along Wolf Creek 
to Fayette station, thence toa point on the Greenbrier & 
New River Railroad in Fayette County. The charter 
also provides for branch lines to enter coal and timber 
lands along Arbuckle and Meadow creeks. 


Roaring Creek and Charleston.—This company is 
making extensive improvements on its line through the 
Roaring Creek Valley in Upper West Virginia. A sid- 
ing about 1,500 ft. long, and a 60-ft. bridge over Roaring 
Creek are being built at Maibee, and a 3-mile branch 
is being built up ‘Jim Wood” Valley to a timber and 
coal district. The road is 36 miles long, and follows the 
Roaring Creek Valley, mostly through timber lands. 


St, Louis, Peoria & Northern.—The contract for the 
earthwork on the extension of this road from Springfield 
north to Peoria has been given to James A. Ware, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; the contract for timber work bas been 
given to Burnett & Lutes, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
masonry and steel bridges have not yet been awarded, but 
it is expected that bids will be called for within a few 
days. Itis expected that the extension will be com- 
pleted and that train service will be begun by Nov. 
1 next. The road now extends from St. Lonis northwest 
to Springfield, Ill., 100 miles, William E. Guy, St. 
Louis, Mo., is President. 


Terminal Railway of Buffaio,—It has been an- 
nonnced that work on this road, which is proposed to 
connect the Like Shore & Michigan Southero at Blas- 
dell. N. Y., with the New York C:ntral & Hudson 
River at Dapew, will be bagun immadiately. The road 
will be eight miles long and the construction work 
lignt, there being few large cuts and fills to be made and 
no large*bridges to be built, The company was incor- 
porated in June, 1895, but it was only a few months ago 
that right of way for the entire line was obtrined. With 
this road, switching through the yards at Buffalo will 
he avoided, and the yards at Westfield, N. Y., will prob- 
ably b2 abolished. It is expected that the road will be 
completed within two months. 


Texas Midland.—Surveys are now being made for a 
branch from Quinlan, Tex.,a point 15 miles north of 
Terrell, southwest 35 miles to Dallas. It is reported 
that this branch, if built, will be ultimately extended 
from Dallas wes; to Forth Worth. Ic it also reported 
that the company proposes an extension from Ennis the 
pag Southern terminus of the road, southwest to 

aco. 


Tylerdale Belt Line.—This ovaerer was _ incorpo- 
rated in Pennsylvania on May 31 with a capital stock of 
$15,0°0. It is prepowes to build a road from a point on 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Loui«, near the 
Tyler Tube Works, in Canton Township, Washington 
County, Pa., to a point in the same township at or near 
what is known asthe McGovern Farm, on the line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with which road connection will 
be had. The length of the road will be about 1}¢ miles, 
S. Hazlett, of Washington, Pa.. has been elected Presi- 
dent of: the company. The Directors are George L. 
Hayes, Samuel Workman, E. E Bothenfield, Albert S. 
Sprowl and J..M Ralston, ali of Washington, Pa. 


Washington, Westminster & Gettysburg.—A pre- 
limiuary survey for this proposed railroad ia Maryland 
has been m.ide from Cabin John, a point on the Potomac 
River, in Montgomery County. a few miles above Wasb- 
ington, D.'C., in a general northerly direction to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., passing through Rockville, Washington 
Grove, Laytonsville, Etchison, Damascus, Mt. Airy, 
Westminster and Union Mills, Md., and through Littles- 
tows, Pa., a distance of about 75 miles. The names of 
the officers.are given in another column. 


West Vitginia Northern.—Final surveys are now 
being made for the extension of this road, formerly the 
Tunnelton, Kingwood & Fairchance, from Kingwood 
northwest to Morgantown, W. Va., 22 miles. It is ex- 
pected that these surveys will be completed by July 1, 
and the work of building begun soon after. Vice- 
President and General Manager Martin me arrange- 
ments seme time ago for raising money for this propose i 
extension. A part of the distance between Morgantown 
jand Kino neal was graded 15 yearsago, Ther al now 
extends from Tunnelton north 10 miles to Kingwood, 








Electric Railroad Construction. 


Anderson, Ind.—A dispatch from Elwood, Ind., 
states that Louis Enright, of Chicago, has contracted to 
bnild the 81 miles of the Clodfelter electric railroad from 
Marion to Anderson within .00 days, and bas a force of 
80) men at work on the line. in the 31 miles are 22 
bridges to build, 13 railroads to cross, 200,000 yards of 
roadbed to grade and 300,000 lbs. of wire to string. 


Baxter Springs, Kan.—C. W. Daniels, Secretary of 
the Southeast Kansas Railway Co., of Baxter =prings, 
Kan., writes us that the proposed Southeast Kansas 
Railroid will rua from Baxter Springs, Kan., through 
Lowell, Galena and various minivg camps to Empire, 
Kan. It isto be an electric road for both freight and 
passenger service. A preliminary survey has been made, 
and work will probably be commenced within 60 days. 
J. M. Cuoper, Baxter Springs, is President. 


Beaver, Pa.—The new extension of the lines of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Co. from Beaver to Vanport bas 
been opene'l for traffic. 


Belle Vernon, Pa.—The Belle Vernon & East Side 
Railway Co. was granted a charter May 26 The canital 
stock is $30,000 Among the incorporators are H. R. 
Meyer, George D. Jenkins and O. M. Hartley. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The Chippewa Valley Elec- 
tric Railroad Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by A. J. Kieth, W. C. Donovan and 
others to build an electric road in Chippewa Falls. 


Cleveland, O.—Mr.C. W. Wason, President of tle 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Rallroad Co., informs 
us that the Lake Commissioners have granted a fran- 
chise to extend the road westward to the Lake road and 
thence westerly tothe “onnty line. Itis the purpose of 
the company to reach Cleveland from Painesville over 
the Lake road by Sept, 1. 
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Detroit, Mich.—A. B, du Pont, Manager of the De- 
troit Citizens’ Street Railway Co., writes us that some 
improvements will be made on the lines of that com- 
pany, but that no material change in the track con- 
struction will be made. nor is it proposed to cast-weld 
the joints, as has been reported. 


Exeter, N. H.—The’Exeter Street Railway Co. has 
awarded the contract for building its power station to 


John Giddings & Sons, Somerville, Mass, 


Fort Erie, Ont.—The Fort Erie & St. Bridgeburg 
Railway Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to build a short electric road in Fort Erie. W. 
M. German and E. W. Oviatt, of Buffalo, N. Y., are said 
to be interested in the project. 


Meadville, Pa.--The Meadville Traction Co., capital 
$350,000, was chartered‘ at Harrisburg, May 31, to build 
lines in Meadville and Cambridge Springs, in Crawford 
County, and Edinboro, in Erie County. The incorpora- 
tors include F. R. Shryock, Charles Fahr and George 
D. Trowen, 


Milford, Mass.—The Milford, Hopkinton & Westboro 
Street Railway Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $120,000 by C. W. Scippee, J. A. Rice, L. E. 
Coolidge and others. 


Newport, R. J.—The work of laying the new rails 
for the Newport Street Railway Co. has been partially 
completed, so that with the improvements to be made 
on Franklin street the road will be able to give much 
better service. 


Penn Yan, N. ¥.—The engine and generator-room of 
the Penn Yan, Keuka Park & Branchport Railway Co. 
will be 35 x 60 ft., and the boiler-room 30 x60 ft. Two 200- 
H. P. Dillon boilers and two 17x36-in. Slater engines 
with a Deane condenser will be installed. Plans for the 
plant have been made by Richard P. Jenks, Providence, 
R. i. The total length of the road will be eight miles, 


Portsmouth, Me.— Judge Weswell has rendered a 
decision in which he denies all the petitions for injunc 
tions against the construction of the Portsmouth, Kit- 
tering & York Railroad Co. The work of laying the 
tracks through the disputed section of York Harbor was 
begun this week, and it is expected that the road will be 
ready to carry passengers by July 1. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A company with a nominal capital of 
$2,000 has asked for a franchise for an electric road 
through many of the principal streets of St. Louis, the 
road to be known as the North & South Railroad Co. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The San Francisco & San 
Mateo Electric Railway Co , which was organized after 
the foreclosure of the San Franciscoand San Mateo Rail- 
way Co. in April, 1896, has decided to rebuild 10 miles of 
track this summer, using 85-lb. 8-in. girder rails. This 
is all the work which will be done at present, but later 
some extensions may be made. The capital stock of the 
company is $1,000,000, the directors owning all the stock. 


Tamaqua, Pa.—The Tamaqua & Langsford Street 
Railway Co. began the construction of its electric road 
on May 27. It is expected that the road between Tama- 
qua and Summit Hill, connecting the towns in the Pan- 
ther Creek Valley, will be ready for service by Aug. 15. 


Tovaweanda, N. ¥Y.—Reports state that the Tona- 
wanda Electric Railroad Co. has applied for permis- 
sion to build an electric road through the streets of 
Niagara Falls, starting at Tonawanda. J. H. Rand, 
Tonawanda, is President. 

Wellesley, Mass.—The Wellesley & Boston Street 
Railroad Co. has decided to extend its line, and has asked 
the Railroad Commissioners for permission to increase 
the capital stock of the company from $40,000 to $100,000. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The earnings for 
April and for the 10 months ended April 30 were as fol- 
lows: 




















April: 1897. 1896. Inc, or Dec. 
Gross @ATN .....0..0068 2.510.499 $2,203,271 A $397,298 
Oper. Cxpen.... ...cs0 2,076;251 1,644,949 431,302 

Net earn..........0. * $434,248 $558,322 Dr, $124,074 
Taxes and rent........ 145,742 162,387 D. 16,645 

Inc. from oper....... $288,506 $395,935 D. $197,429 

Ten months: 

Gross @arn...........++6 $25,671,177 $24,580,912 I. $1,099,265 
Oper. expen...........- 18,780,732 18,562,101 I. 218.631 

POGG DOUD soils. és veces $6,890 445 $6,018 811 T. $871.674 
Taxes and rert..... .. 1,571,334 1,616.181 D. 44,847 

Inc. from oper ...... $5,319,111 $1,402,630 I. $916,481 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Notice has been given by the 
receivers that they will pay interest upor the f~llowing 
securities on June 1: Schuylkill River East ‘Side Rail- 
road first mortwage bonds; receivers’ certificates issued 
June 1, 1896. $5,000,000; receivers’ certificates issued Dec. 
1, 1896, $956,000. They will not at that time pay the in- 
terest on the terminal mortgage bonds, 2% per cent. 
on $8,500,000, nor will they at the same time pay the in- 
terest on the Chicago Division sterling loan of 1877. 
These properties will have been in the hands of the re- 
ceivers for 15 months to June 1, during which time two 
interest instalments have been paid. 

The receivers willapply tothe United States Court 

at Baltimore, Md., this week for authority to ‘issue 
$680,000 additional receivers’ five per cent. certiticates for 
the purpose of paying for 40,000 tons of rails recently 
purchased by the reccivers from the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fe is understood that these certificates will form a prior 
lien to the $5,000,000 six per cent. receivers’ certificates 
issued June 1, 1896. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern.—In a suit brought 
by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New York, against 
this company, before Judge Davis, of the Common Pleas 
Court, at Ciucinnati, O., a decree was given May 28 pro- 
viding fora refunding of the Ohio & Mississippi 7 per 
cent, first consolidated bonds, which will mature Jan. 1, 
1898. A new issue of 4 per cent. 50-year bonds dated Jan. 
1, 1897, will be mede to take up the $6,385,000 of 7 per 
cent. bonds now outstanding. The new bonds will bear 
the guarantee of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Central of New Jersey.—The earnings for April and 
for the four months ended April 30 have been reported 
as follows: 





April: 1897. 1596, Ine, or Dec. 
GroBs CATN,...... e0...5.. $926 769 $947. 807 1), $21,038 
Operexpen .. ........... 603,439 639.701 D. 36,262 

ik |. CAS earns $323,330 $38,106 I. $15,224 

Four months; 

Gross C@rO,.......60 «s+. $8,524,138 $3,712,973 DD. $188,835 
Oper expen......... ones ah 2,430,219 2,563,039 D. 132,820 
Net earn...... eeeseesee $1,003,919 $1,149,934 D. $26,015 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The earnings for 
April and for the four months ended April 30 have been- 


reported as follows: 














April: 1897, 1896. Inc. or Dec. 
er) eee $2.675.824 $2,411,759 1. $164,965 
Oper. CXPeEN..........00 1.778.868 1,732,585 I. 46,283 

Lk Oe $396,956 $779,174 _ 1. $117,782 
Fixed charges........... 890,000 881,107 I. 17,893 

ORG sins ingen ded $6,936 (Def.) $101,933 I, $108,889 

Four months: 

Gross Garp.........+00. $11,113 653 $10,415,921 I. $697,742 
Omer. expen.............- 6,624,981 6,855,216 D. = 230,235 

oe | re $4,488,672 $3,660,705 I. $927 967 
Fixed charges.......... 3.560,000 3.524,428 I, 36.572 

gy RS mere D $928 672 $36,277 I. $892,395 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The earnings for 
April and for the 10 months ended April 30 have been 
reported as follows: 











April: 1897. 1896. Ine. or Dec. 
GROCERY os oes deed $2,203,769 $2,366 590 D. 162 8 
OOO CENOR an <0 svcecesss 1,463,322 1,590,393 D. 127,070 

PM ORRB iad parricdrvee $740,447 $776,197 D. $35,750 

Ten months: 

Gross earn $25,408.568 $27,818,970 D. $?,419,401 
Oper, expen 15,332,749 =: 16,497.965 D. 1,115,215 
DOE COP Biasiditic oh i v's seed $10,025,819 $11,321,005 D. $1,295, 1%6 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St.Louis.—The 
earnings for April and for the 10 months ended April 30, 
have been reported as follows: 




















April: 1897, 1896. Ine. or Dec. 
ee ey eee $1,068,978 $1,036,178 I. 2,270 
Oper. expen........ yh 825,572 794,502 I. 31,070. 

WE GERI vale cocned $2'3.406 $241,606 x $1,800 
Int. and rent............ 237,765 230,740 I. 7,025 

PTE a 255 bis chases $5,641 $10,866 D. $5,225 

Ten months: 

Gross earn ...... ....- $' 0,932,200 $11,481,974 D. $549,774 
ODRE. DECOR is: siccecse 8,162,595 8.660.959 D. 398,564 

oe | een eery i $2,769,605 $2,921,915 DPD, $151 410 
Int. and rent........... 2.388,328 2,363,024 3. 25,304 

| SESS erry $381,277 $557,991 D. $176,714 

Erie.—The earnings for April were as follows : 

18953. 1897. Inc. or Dee. 

Grote GOIN: 6... - veces $2,446,795 $2 418,567 D. $28,228 
Oper, expen........... 1,938,282 1,882,225 D. 56.057 
IGS BORD ac scsgnnedese $508 513 $535,342 I. $27,829 


Galveston, La Porte & Houston.—It is reported 
from Houston, Tex , that the offer to buy this road, made 
some time ago by C. P. Huntington, was accepted at a 
recent meeting of a committee of creditors. Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s offer was $1,000,000 in 4 per cent. gold bonds. 
The road extends trom Houston to Galveston, Tex., 56 
miles, with a branch from Dickenson Junction to North 
Galveston, 4 miles, and another branch from La Porte, 
Tex.. to East La Porte, 2 miles. he road went into the 
hands of Receivers on Jan, 7, 1895. 


Kansas Central.—In pursuance of a degree of foreclo- 
sure given by the Circuit Court of the United States in 
Kansas, this road was to have been sold at Leavenworth, 
Kan.,on May 25. The sale has been postponed until 
June 15 at the request of the Eastern bondholders. The 
road extends from Leavenworth to Miltonvale, Kan., 
165 miles, and went into the hands ot receivers on Oct. 
13, 1893. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The earnings for April and 
and for the 10 months ended April 30 have been reported 
as follows: 


April: 1897, 1896. Inc. or Dec. 
GROSS CATT: ... ccc ecsees $1 559 408 $1,534,191 I, $35,217 
OPEL, OLPOR se. 50 S5is cece 1,114 582 1,137,219 I, 7,363 

BI OE RRIG cass 0 sess £124,826 $396,972 I. $27,854 

Ten months: 

GIONS BOLD ei <2 ccccssese $17,627,621 $17,140,310 D. $112,689 
te ee 11,532,767 11,200,240 I, 882,337 
Wet GUMR.. 6s i. sceeks $5,195,004 $5,910,070 D. $415,016 


Mexican Central.—The earnings for Apriland for the 
four months ended April 30 have been reported as fol- 
lows: 











April: 1897. 1896. Inc. or Dec, 
a ee $1,170,179 $834,038 1. $336,111 
Oper, expen........ «s+. 747,469 56u,789 I. 186,680 

PIORORTM: cAdaieacc iad $122,710 $273,249 =I. $149,161 

Four months: 

CDOS GEIS. 6 ios Sih 8 $1,396,568 $3,302,997 I. $1,093,571 
Oper, expen...... ...00 2.862 435 2.163.035 IT. 699,400 
ee ere $1,534,133 $1,139,962 I. $391,171 


New York Central & Hudson River.—A special 
meeting of the stockholders, at which 710,692 shares 
were represented, was held at Albany, N. Y., on May 26, 
and the proposition for refunding the bonded debt of 
the company was authorized. An account of this re- 
funding plan was given in our issue of April 23, page 
292; itis proposed to issue $100,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds bearing 3'¢ per cent., by which the present boud 
of the company, aggregating 382,677,000 will be retired.s 
It is expected that the saving in interest will be about 
$1,500,000. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—A committee con- 
sisting of Moses L, Scudder, Chairman; Charles S. Fair- 
child, Jenkins Vanschaick, R. S. Grant and William H. 
Payne. representing the second mortgage bondholders, 
has prepared a plan of reorganization. Holders of the 
first mortgage bonds are invited to deposit their hold- 
ings and to receive an advance of $25 in cash for each 
past due coupon and thereafter $25 foreach maturing 
coupon, this in effect being a reduction of interest from six 
to five per cent. until the new bonds to be issued begin to 
draw interest. It is preposed to issne $3,000,L00 new 
first mortgage 40-year bonds, which will cover the entire 
line, besides a temporary mortgage, second lien, $500,000; 
preferred stock, five per cent., non cumulative, $2,550,000, 
and common stock, $3,500,000. The road is 238 miles long. 
aod runs from Evansville, Ind., to Pekin, Ill. The first 
mortgage bonds are now divided, $1,287,000 on the Peoria 
Division from Pekin to Decatur, Il., and $1.470,000 on 
the Evansville Division from Harvey City, Ill, to 
Evansville. 

Short Route Railway Transfer.—In pursuance of 
a decree of foreclosure entered in the United States 
District Court at Louisville, Ky., this road was sold at 
Louisville on May 3! to the [llinois Central Railroad for 
$500,000. _The property consists of a double track ele- 
vated road 14g miles iong at Louisville, extending in 


Fulton and Water streets from Preston to Fourteenth 
streets, and is the only means of entrance to the Union 
station. The road was ro ee for traffic May 14, 1884, 
and went into the hands of receivers Jan. 1, 1894. Track- 
age rights over the lines are held by the Southern, Iili- 
nois Central, Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, Cleve- 
Jand, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and Chesaveake & Ohio. 


Southern Pacific.—The earnings of the entire sys- 
tem for April and for the ten months ended April 30 
have been reported as follows : 





April: 1897. 1896. Ine, or Dec. 
CHPGRE ORIG 68 ido sdecdiincw can $3.845,674 $3,720019 I. $125,625 
ROE BEDE, on wae tecemer buen « 2,645,738 2,739,084 D. 93,316 

PWG ONES. gas ss caeksccens kee $1,199,936 $980,965 TI. $218,971 

Ten months: 

GQrossearw.. 56668. 60. - $41,295,318 $42,480,076 D. $1,184,758 
OPP ORGOR: 0 is'cs ince) sates 26,409,892 27,517,298 D, 1,107,406 
Bit COU 6 os 5 fects ceiscneel $14,885,426 $14,962,778 D. $77,352 


Wabash.—A decision against this company and the 
Eel River Railroad was given in the Superior Court at 
Kokomo, Ind.. on May 78, in tke suit brought by the 
state of Indiana to annul the lease of the Eel River Rail- 
road to this company. It is held that the Eel River had 
no right under its charter to lease itself to a competing 
line. It is expected that a receiver will be appointed 
for the Eel River and that the road will be sold. The 
lease was made Oct 6, 1888, at a rental of $60,000 per 
annum until April 1, 1892, $75,000 per annum until April 
1, 1893, and $90,000 per annum thereafter. The Eel River 
Railroad extends from at ig pe Ind., to Butler, 
Ind., 94 miles, and forms the gansport & Detroit 
Division of the Wabash. 


Wilmington, Newbern & Norfolk.—A decree for the 
sale of this road was issued by Judge Simonton in the 
United states Circuit Court at Charleston. S. C., on 
May 27. The date of the sale has not been fixed, but it 
is understood that it will be about Aug.1. The sale 
will be made by H. A. Whiting, of Wilmington, N.C. 
Mr. Whiting was appointed Receiver of this road on 
March 15, 1896, by Judge Simonton on the application of 
John D. Bellamy, of Wilmington, Attorney for the State 
Trust Co., of New York, trustee of the mortgage bond- 
holders. The road extends from Wilmington to New- 
bern, N. C., 87 miles. , 








Electric Railroad News. 





Brooklyn, N. Y.—The gross earnings of the roads 
operated by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. for the 
month of May are as follows: 








Month of May: 1897. 1896. 
Brookly a TOumRts: ini os see. sas hibapdecind $417,442 $428 436 
Brooklyn, Queens County & Suburban... 63,814 69,495 

PU Ts sora oa DE ar Ea Gwar oe si eae $186,256 $197.931 

Eleven months ending May 31: 

CRON TITTIES, cs op nus bawavedesccu* ches $41,149,932 $4,027.418 
Brooklyn, Queens County & Suburban... 671,456 637,941 
St aed Sa 9 Bye 4 eee bees TA Cn ae, Do $41,821,388 $4,665,359 


Gettysburg, Pa.—The President of the Gettysburg 
Electric Railway Co. informs us that the property is to 
be sold under foreclosure proceedings on June 10 next 
and that the future developments of the property will 
depend upon the result of that sale. E.M. Hoffer, 2020 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, may be addressed for in- 
formation. 


New York.—At a meeting of the Dry Dock, East 
Broadway & Battery Railroad Co. the usual quarterly 
dividend was not declared. Mr. G. E. Kissel was elected 
President in place of R. Kelly, who recently died. 


New Haven, Conn,—The Winchester Avenue Rail- 
road Co. has been authorized to increase its capital stock 
to an amount not exceeding $1,000,000. 


Oswego, N. Y —Mr. F. R. Tidman, Receiver of the 
Lake Ontario & Riverside Railway Co., has applied for 
permission to borrow $50,009 on receiver's certificates for 
the purpose of paying the wages due to the employees, 
and to purchase new motors and other apparatus neces- 
sary to place the road on a paying basis, . 








TRAFFIC, 


Traffic Notes. 


The reorganization of the Southwestern Traffic Asso 
ciation was practically perfected at a meeting held in 
New York City May 26. The organization is now called 
the Southwestern Traffic Bureau. 


Press dispatches report that the passenger rate war 
between Portland, Or., and San Francisco has again 
broken out, first class frates, including berths, having 
fallen to $15 by rail and $8 (cabin) by steamer. 


The General Baggage Agent of the Northern Pacific 
announces that hereafter dogs will be carried in bag- 
gage cars free of charge. To each dog a tay will be at- 
tached, on which is printed a release, which the owner 
must sign. 


E. P. Wilson, of Cincinnati; N. B. Kelly, of Philadel- 
phia, and James 8S. Davant, of Memphis, have issued 
a call for a meeting of commercial bodies to be held in 
Cincinnati June 8 to consider the question of legalizing 
pooling of railroad earnings. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has taken off its 
semi-weekly fast train between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast, but has quickened the time of the daily train, 
making the schedule to San Francisco 15 bours ‘shorter 
and to Los Angeles five hours shorter than heretofore. 
The Chicago & Northwestern has added 15 daily trains 
in each direction between Chicago and Evanston, in- 
creasing the number from 36 to 51. It is:said that this 
is to meet the competition of electric lines. 


The Sebastian Ticket, 


For the sale of summer tourist tickets to Colorado 
common points this season, the Sebastian ticket is to be 
used. This ticket, the invention of General Passenger 
Agent John Sebastian of the Kock Island road, guards 
well against manipulation. The Colorado tourist tick- 
ets are only sold for the round trip, and the return por- 
tion of the ticket, duly signed by purchaser, is de- 
tached by selling agent, and forwarded to a joint agent in 
Denver. The passenger receives the going portion, and 
an order for the return ticket. As the form of exchange 
order used and the going ticket are of a blind nature, 
7. one trying to wrongfully use the ticket would haye 
difficulty in giving the required description, 
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